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The Government of [lunicipalities 


By the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, fomerly Commissioner of the United States Civil Service, 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net, 

The author has treated the subject theoretically, in reference to American constitutions and the relations of 

the city to the State, and practically, in the light of the experiences of both American and European cities. The 
causes of our municipal evils are set forth, and the author has explained the organizations and methods which he 
thinks likely to be most effective for their removal. Both the actual and the true relations of political parties to 
city government are set forth, and it is shown by what means parties have gained an unjustifiable control of 
American cities. The relation of Tamman aoe to the government of New York City is very fully treated 
as is also the new charter of Greater New York. 


Li Livres du Gouvernement Des Rois 


Being a Thirteenth-century French version of Egidio Colonna’s treatise ‘‘De Regimine 
Principum,’’ now first published from the Kerr MS. Edited by SAMUEL PauL Mote. 
NAER, A.M., Instructor in the University of Pennsylvania ; sometime Fellow of Columbia 
University. With introduction, notes and a page fac-simile. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net, 


This treatise, “On the Education of Princes,” was prepared in Latin about the year 1285, by the preceptor 
of the boy prince, Philip the Fair ee Philip IV. of France), and on the accession of the youthful King 
was by him ordered translated into French for the benefit of the general public. Numerous editions in the orig- 
inal tin were published in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but th 


peared in print. 
IN PRESS 
Francis Lieber : His Life, Times and Political Philosophy. 


Edited by Lewis R. HARTLEY, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Ready in September. 


Of interest to all, and preéminently to those who knew Professor Lieber as a distinguished member for fifteen 
years of the Faculty of Columbia College. 


e French version has never before ap- 


LATEST ISSUE—JUST READY 
The History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE INFLUENCE OF ITALY IN THE FORMATION AND Dk- 
VELOPMENT OF MODERN CLASSICISM. By JOEL ELIAS SPINGARN, Columbia University. 
The first of a series of STUDIES IN LITERATURE. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net. 


CONTENTS—Part I. Literary Criticism in Italy. The Fundamental Problem—The General The 
ory of Poetry in the Renaissance—Theory of the Drama—Theory of Epic Poetry— Growth of the Classical 
Spirit—Romantic Elements in Italian Criticism. 

Part II. Literary Criticism in France. The Character and Development of French Criticism in the 
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By JoHN GARRETT UNDERHILL. 
Romances of Roguery 


An EPISODE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN NoveL. Part I. The Picaresque 
Novel in Spain. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. 


Other volumes in this series of Stuvies iN LITERATURE will be issued from time to time, the results Y 
literary research or criticism under the authorization of the Department of Literature, Columbia University. 
—Grorce E. Woopserry and BRANDER MattuHews, Professors. 
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j i Containi iginal contributi d revi thro- 
American Anthropologist voney" “iaied by a Board, including Franz Boss, 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Quarterly, $1.25; per year (about 800 pp.), $4.00. 


j i i i Founded to promote the interests of historical study 
American Historical Review in the United States, it publishes reviews of im- 


portant works, results of original research, documents for the use of investigators and news of the 
work of European scholars. Six Editors, including W. M. Sloane (Columbia). Managing Editor: 
J. F. Jameson (Brown). New York: The Macmillan Co. Quarterly; per year, $3.00. 


1 Official j 1 of the Archzological Insti- 
American Journal of Archeology. iene Publishes peters —_—_ 


Institute and the schools at Athens and Rome, and annual reports of these bodies. Issues special 
bulletins. Editor-in-chief, J. H. Wright (Harvard) ; with four Associate Editors, including J. R. 
Wheeler (Columbia). New York: The Macmillan Co. Bi-monthly, $1.00; per year, $5.00. 


\ i Edited for the Ameri Physiological So- 
American J ournal of Physiology ciety. Contains eciginal ies on 


urely physiological subjects. Seven Editors, including R. H. Chittenden and Frederic S. Lee. 
inn & Co., Boston. Monthly; per year, $5.00. 


i Official proceedi: 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences (isa! proceedings 


Sciences, including original contributions on all scientific subjects, minutes of meetings, etc. 
Editor: Gilbert van Ingen. Published by the Academy. Per volume (3 parts), $3.00. 


Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society Publisheslists ana 


critical reviews of 
new mathematical treatises and text-books, notes on current events in the mathematical world and 
many short original articles. Editors: Thomas S. Fiske, F. N. Cole and others. New York: The 
Macmillan Co.. Monthly, except July and August; per year (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 


Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club Devoted to scientific botany in its 


widest sense. Editor: Lucien M. 
Underwood. Assistant Editors: C. C. Curtis, B.D. Halsted, Arthur Hollick, M. A. Howe, Francis E. 
Lloyd and Anna M. Vail. Monthly, 20c.; per year (about 600 pp., with 30 plates), $2.00. 


i i i Publishes articl the history, the current 
Columbia University Quarterly activities and the policy of Columbia, for the 


information of officers, alumni and friends of the University. Edited by a Committee: Chairman, 
G. R. Carpenter. Published by the Columbia University Press. Quarterly (about 100 pages), 
30¢.; per year, $1.00. 


i i Devoted to the study of education in all its forms, containin 
Educational Review articles, discussions, book reviews, foreign corres ondence a 
editorial review of current events. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Monthly (except July and August), 104 pp.; per year, $3.00; foreign, $3.60. 


Journal of Comparative Neurology Devoted to the neentee study of the 


0 nervous system. Includes original con- 
tributions, reviews and notices. Editors: C. L. Herrick (Univ. of New Mexico), associated with 
C. Judson Herrick (Denison University) and Oliver S. Strong (Columbia), with collaboration of 
Frederic S. Lee (Columbia) and others. Published by C. Judson Herrick, Granville, Ohio. Quar- 
terly; per year, $3.50. 

Devoted to the interests of the academic study of Eng- 
Modern Langu age Notes lish, German and the Romance languages. Editor-in- 
chief, A, Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins), with two Associate Editors, including H. A. Todd 
(Columbia). Monthly, save from July to October, inclusive, 20c.; per year, $1.50; foreign, $1.75. 


iti j Devoted to the study of politics, mi d public 
Political Science Quarterly ion, ‘Publishes ‘canuaiee about 2g leading articles, 


especially on questions of current interest, and about 130 reviews, and gives a condensed gener 
Tecord of political events. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science. Boston and New York: 
Ginn & Co. Quarterly (about 190 pp.), '75¢.; per year, $3.00. 


P i ; Devoted to the publication of original researches in psychol- 

sychologi cal Review ogy, critical articles and reviews. Edited by Ji McKeen 
Cattell (Columbia) and J. Mark Baldwin (Princeton), with the cooperation of M. Allen Starr 
(Columbia) and others. “Published bi-monthly, with an annual Index and numerous Monograph 
rilplements. New York: The Macmillan Co. The Review, '75c.; per year (about '700 pp.), $4.00. 
The Index (about 200 pp.), $1.00. The Monographs (about 500 ood, $4.00 a volume. 


Sch i Official organ of the Alumni Association of the Schools 
; ool of Mines Quarterly of Science of Columbia University. Devoted to the 
publication of original papers on en neering, metallurgy, chemistry, architecture, mineralogy and 
geology. Managing Editor: R. E. Mayer. Published by the Editors. $2.00 a year. 


Science Devoted to the advancement of science. Edited by J. McKeen Cattell, with an edi- 
x torial committee including N. L. Britton, H. F. Osborn, R. S. Woodward and others. 
ew York: The Macmillan Co. Weekly, 15c.; per year (about 2000 pages), $5.00. 
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years as a record of the progress of the University, has now 
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IRISH’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS - - - - - - - 


A simple but complete half year’s work. All obscure 
and complicated reactions have been omitted. The large 
number of suggestive questions bring out the conclusions 
drawn from the experiments and call attention to the metals 
dealt with and to their more important compounds. 
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ROARK’S METHOD A key to the solution of the FOR 
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By WiLu1AM R. Harper, Ph.D., Presi- Edited by Max LENTz, Paterson Clas- 


dent University of Chicago, and F. A. sical and Scientific School . §$ .30 
GALuup, A.B., Professor of Latin, Col- 


gate Academy . . - - - $5.30 TODD'S NEW ASTRONOMY 
KIRTLAND’S CORRESPONDENCE By Davip P. T M.A., Ph.D. 
y Davip P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., 
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UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY IN THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


I. The Claims of Education to University Recognition 


The direction of popular education has, until very recent 
times, been universally considered the peculiar prerogative 
of the church. The entire school system of medizval 
Europe was dominated by the Roman Church. The uni- 
versities, as first planned, were ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, defenders of the faith, foundations of the church 
for the higher education of the clergy. Even in the 
purely professional schools of law and medicine the in- 
fluence of the church was not wanting. Canon law was 
regarded as the main part of jurisprudence and the art of 
healing as the gift of God. The Latin schools were per- 
paratory to university study. The common schools were 
in reality Latin schools without Latin; city magistrates 
might establish the schools, provide for their support and 
nominate teachers, but the church confirmed the appoint- 
ments and supervised all school work. 

Luther saw in the schools the most effective weapon of 
resistance to papal authority and the mainstay of the 
Protestant faith. In putting aside the observances, cus- 
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toms and traditions of the Roman Church, Luther abol- 
ished that ‘‘ law” which had been the ‘‘ schoolmaster ” of 
medieval Europe. By fasting, penances and prayer, by 
ritualistic worship in public and private, by conversation, 
confession and preaching, by catechizing and formal dis- 
cipline, the Roman clergy had fashioned the medizval 
Christians according to the ideals of the papacy. This was 
the true educational system of the Middle Ages, and in it 
the church schools played only a subordinate part; the 
masses of the people were trained in the school of life—a 
school permeated with ecclesiastical ideas and calculated 
to produce a simple, obedient laity. 

With the Reformation the authority of the church was 
superseded by the authority of the Bible. Luther saw 
clearly the absolute necessity of making the new education 
as effective as the old had been, and accordingly he re- 
solved to supplant the formal teachings of Rome with a 
rational teaching of head and heart. For this purpose he 
translated the Bible, wrote his catechisms, composed 
popular hymns and unweariedly labored to uplift the 
peasantry and strengthen the state. ‘‘ Able, wise, up- 
right, cultivated citizens,” he wanted, but such citizens 
must first be earnest, active Christians. To this end he 
advocated family instruction, stating clearly the purpose 
of it and supplying the means, even to question and 
answer, in his catechisms. He wanted schools for the 
people, in order that likely boys might be discovered for 
the service of church and state. He wanted schools for 
the higher training of those who might become preachers 
and civil rulers. Above all things, he wanted Christian 
schools, in which everything taught should redound to the 
glory of God and the salvation of immortal souls. Indeed, 
in the minds of Luther and the Protestant Reformers gen- 
erally, education was an inseparable function of the 
church. As the chief end of man was to do the will of 
God, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, what more patent 
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fact than that the chief duty of the church was to provide 
for schooling that should assure the ability to read God’s 
Word understandingly, to expound its doctrines and to de- 
fend the faith? 

The ideals which determine the growth of educational 
systems, however, never remain long fixed: they change 
from age to age, to conform to the development of the po- 
litical, economic and spiritual life of a people. So long 
as the Roman Church was the dominant force in European 
civilization, so long the schools of Christendom were eccle- 
siastical institutions; but the Reformation emphasized the 
need of religious instruction for all men; hence the rise of 
Protestant schools to satisfy that need. Had human needs 
remained the same during these past three hundred years, 
we should doubtless still be dependent upon church 
schools, supplemented by such scholastic luxuries as we 
might be willing to pay for. But times have changed. 
Factional strife within the church, the materialistic phil- 
osophy of the Enlightenment, the growth of the natural 
sciences, the development of trade and commerce, the in- 
troduction of a new industrial order, the rise of great 
national states—these and similar agencies have revolu- 
tionized the ideas of the sixteenth century and have made 
imperative a ‘* new” education to meet nineteenth century 
needs. Within the present century we have seen the grasp 
of the church on the schools everywhere weakened and 
in many countries finally removed. State after state has 
assumed the direction of its school affairs—not for relig- 
ious ends first of all, but primarily for the purpose of 
promoting civil order and social stability. Prussia led the 
way under the guidance of William von Humboldt, who 
designed the school system to make good to the state 
the losses of the Napoleonic wars. And when, in turn, 
France suffered defeat at the hands of united Germany, 
she sought directly to recoup her fortunes by the establish- 
ment of a state school system. 
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It were easy, were it necessary, to multiply examples of 
the gradual transformation during the present century of 
church school systems into school systems supervised or 
administered by the state, in the interests of the state. 
Even in England, where the established church has ten- 
aciously adhered to its inherited rights and privileges in 
educational affairs, there has been steady advance toward 
state control of education since the passage of the Reform 
Bill, in 1832. And each step in advance, it should be 
noted, has been coincident with the enactments for the en- 
franchisement of the commons. But the growth of de- 
mocracy is not the only cause of the increasing state con- 
trol of education. Governments so autocratic as those of 
Russia and Prussia have as eagerly concerned themselves 
with the education of their c7zt##zens as have the most demo- 
cratic states. The leading motive for public education is, 
in short, the stability and security of society; and a suffi- 
cient reason, even if there were not other reasons, for state- 
supported schools is the inadequacy of other means of 
education. The social mind has come to recognize the 
fact that the church is no longer able to shape society as 
it once did; and it also recognizes the fact that each gen- 
eration is under moral obligation to improve its cultural 
inheritance and transmit it unentailed. Hence the resort 
to the strongest force in modern society for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. The process of socializing the in- 
dividual—of making him an efficient, serviceable, loyal 
member of society—has no mean significance for social 
welfare. The end in view is one of the greatest of human 
needs; and it is equally the concern of every parent and 
every citizen. 

Education, regarded as an element of government fi- 
nances, has recently assumed immense proportions. ‘In 
1896-97 the amount expended on public schools [in 
the United States] was $187,320,602. The universities 
and colleges had an income of $18,972,414 from produc- 
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tive funds, from fees and from United States govern- 
ment, state or municipal appropriations. The schools of 
technology had an income of $3,500,190, and the colleges 
for women, $3,135,842.”* This means that upwards of 
two hundred millions of dollars are annually expended for 
public education under state supervision alone—an amount 
considerably short of the actual expenditure in educational 
work, because of inadequate returns from church schools, 
private schools, industrial and trade schools, commercial 
schools and institutions of various kinds for the correction 
and reformation of youth. But, taking the statistics as 
they are, it is shown that the total number of pupils and 
students of all grades in both public and private schools 
and colleges in 1896-97 was 16,255,093. Of this number 
14,652,492—20.53 per cent. of the total estimated popula- 
tion in 1897—were enrolled in the common schools. The 
instruction of these children required the services of 403,333 
teachers, at an annual expense for salaries of $119,303,- 
542. The cost of maintaining our common schools ex- 
ceeds the entire receipts (1898) from customs by over 
thirty-seven millions of dollars and those from internal 
revenue by sixteen millions—with both of these important 
sources of income on a war footing, at that. Statistics of 
1890 show that nearly one-quarter of all the taxes levied in 
all the states of the Union was for the support of schools ; 
and, moreover, that the school tax exceeds any other 
single item in the various budgets. 

It appears, therefore, that from whatever standpoint we 
consider the educational interests of the country, the prob- 
lem of the common schools is one of exceptional impor- 
tance. The ends to be attained through a great system of 
public instruction, as well as the proper expenditure of so 
great an amount of public money, make imperative some 
rational mode of training teachers. 

So long as the church maintained the direction and su- 


* The Statesman’s Year-book, 1899 (Am. Ed.), p. cxcviii. 
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pervision of educational affairs, there was some assurance 
of professional training. Not every schoolmaster under 
the old dispensation was fitted for his position, but there 
was competent leadership in responsible places. The 
ideals which determined the scope and purpose of instruc- 
tion in the home, the school and the church were well 
understood and cheerfully accepted; even the methods of 
instruction in the important subjects were carefully worked 
out by masters and as carefully followed by novices. The 
school system of the Jesuits stands to-day unrivalled as an 
exponent of ecclesiastical ideas in education, and it is well 
known that the Society of Jesus owed much to the great 
Protestant schoolmasters of Germany—Melanchthon and 
Sturm. There can be no doubt that when church schools 
were in their prime, Catholic and Protestant alike, there 
was genuine professional training of teachers, but there 
was no thought of drawing the line professionally between 
priest, preacher and teacher. 

I need hardly say that, since the separation of church 
and state, and especially since the development of great 
systems of public instruction under civil governments, there 
is greater need than ever before of teachers, supervisors 
and directors of schools thoroughly fitted for the conduct 
of educational affairs. The problem has not grown so 
simple during these past hundred years that anyone can 
solve it: on the contrary, the subjects of instruction have 
become so many, the school curricula so complex, the aims 
and purposes of schooling so radically changed, that com- 
petent teaching must henceforth be regarded as professional 
service. 

The normal schools of the country are, from this point 
of view, entitled to more appreciative recognition than has 
ever been accorded them. They have outgrown an infancy 
in which there was little apparent hope; they have been 
knocked about by politicians, starved by legislators, ignored 
by ‘‘scholars” and despised by ‘‘ practical educators.” 
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Nevertheless, from the normal schools, weak and unde- 
serving as some of them have been, the public schools have 
received their strongest teachers. The waste in education, 
of which so much is said nowadays, would have been far 
greater but for the influence of the normal schools. And 
proper recognition of their services would have been more 
promptly granted, I think, but for a mistaken notion of 
the function of such schools. 

Professional training, of whatever kind, must adjust itself 
to the mental equipment of those who take it and to the 
work that is to be done. The great work of teaching is, 
as I have shown, done in the public elementary schools; 
and in this sphere economic conditions set as the extreme 
limit of academic training the completion of a high-school 
course of study. It may be lamentable that standards are 
no higher ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that the rank and 
file of the teaching profession must take the field within a 
year or two after leaving the high school. And the only 
field which teachers thus equipped can enter is that of the 
elementary schools. Still, it is no reproach to them, or to 
the schools they represent, that occasionally one rises to a 
commanding position in the service. American military 
history can furnish analogous instances. Our experience 
in military affairs, however, has shown us that, notwith- 
standing the rise of many field officers from the ranks, 
there is still need of a West Point for the systematic train- 
ing of competent leaders. 

The normal schools are forced, by circumstances over 
which they have no control, to limit their endeavors to the 
training of regular teachers for the elementary grades. The 
intelligent teacher must know something of the child—its 
physical life, mental processes and springs of conduct; he 
must have some idea of what the child should become and 
of the distinguishing characteristics of various periods of 
development; he must be familiar with the instruments to 
be used in effecting these changes; and he must also be 
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capable of using these instruments in an effective man- 
ner. It is scarcely credible that students of high-school 
grade can go deeply into psychology in the few weeks 
allotted to that study in normal schools; nor is it probable 
that they secure such a grasp of the principles of education 
as will qualify them to become educational leaders. The 
fact is, that most normal schools are, under present condi- 
tions, forced to restrict their efforts mainly to imparting the 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught and the methods of 
teaching them. And for this purpose some reasons must 
be given and much practice provided—the more practice, 
as a rule, the less time given to reasons, psychological or 
philosophical. Nevertheless, with common sense and love 
for the work, the pupil-teacher, in conformity to the laws 
of habit, quickly acquires that skill in school-room prac- 
tice which marks the expert teacher. 

Any plan of training which is founded on habit, how- 
ever, partakes of the merits and defects of the apprentice 
system. Accuracy and perfection in operation are gained 
with comparatively small expenditure of energy, and 
body and mind become eventually almost automatic in 
their action. It is this precision of habit which character- 
izes the movements of the trained soldier and the handi- 
work of the skilled craftsman; it controls the lives of most 
men and contributes to the welfare of all. On the other 
hand, the process is attended with grave dangers. The 
apprentice is apt to lose the power of personal initiative ; 
for his training gives him no ability to deal with novel data 
and he is content to follow the lines of least resistance. 
But these are not the qualities essential to leadership. Lead- 
ers in education, as in any other sphere of human activity, 
must have right habits, but they must also be master of 
themselves and capable of directing their powers at will. 
The training of these leaders, therefore, must surpass the 
training of the normal school: it is properly the function 
of the university. 
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The founders of King’s College set a high standard for 
Columbia University, when they made it their aim to pro- 
vide *‘ for the Instruction and Education of Youth in the 
Learned Languages and in the Liberal Arts and Sciences,” 
meaning thereby ‘‘ every Thing that can contribute to their 
true Happiness both here and hereafter.” The modern 
university, indeed, professes to be an institution ‘* where 
any person can find instruction in any study.” It not 
only aims at acquainting its students with the fruits of human 
knowledge, but it also affords the opportunity of studying 
ways and means of applying knowledge in the satisfaction 
of human needs. The increase of knowledge and its pro- 
fessional application are together the legitimate ends of 
university work. For example, in Columbia University 
we have general courses in the natural sciences; but we 
have also professional courses in materia medica and ther- 
apeutics, pathology, practice of medicine and surgery, 
consisting of ‘‘ didactic lectures supplemented by labora- 
tory work and attendance at hospital clinics.” There are 
courses in logic, ethics and psychology, history and polit- 
ical science, public law and comparative jurisprudence ; 
and also in the Law School such courses as contracts, 
equity, torts, evidence, common law pleading and practice, 
equity pleading and practice, and office pleading and prac- 
tice—which last, according to the official announcement, is 
‘*intended to cover all the work of the law office not in- 
cluded in the courses in pleading and practice. [And] 
particular attention is paid to the searching of titles, draw- 
ing of deeds, mortgages, trust instruments, wills, con- 
tracts and mercantile instruments of various kinds, and the 
drafting of papers relating to the organization, reorgani- 
zation and management of corporations.” In like man- 
ner, the School of Applied Science provides for elaborate 
courses in mining engineering and geology, metallurgy, 
analytical chemistry, industrial chemistry, organic chemis- 
try, civil engineering, sanitary engineering, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering and architecture. 
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No one will deny that the interests of public education 
are as great and as urgent as the interests of law, medi- 
cine or engineering. The university is true to itself, there- 
fore, when it undertakes the professional training of 
teachers. University departments of education have as 
their special function the investigation of educational foun- 
dations, the interpretation of educational ideals, the inven- 
tion of educational methods and the application of edu- 
cational principles. The science of education—I refer 
merely to that systematized body of knowledge which has 
to do with education—needs to be developed and made 
over to fit modern conditions. What these conditions are, 
how they have come to be and wherein they are subject 
to change, are questions which can be answered only in a 
university. No purely professional school can econom- 
ically undertake the research and investigation involved in 
furthering a study with so many ramifications as education. 
Theoretically, then, a university professional school for 
teachers is concerned with the advancement of all the arts 
and sciences of which a university takes cognizance. 

The relation of other university studies to education is 
two-fold. First, there are subjects which contribute directly 
to the science of education—such as biology, which is von- 
cerned with vital processes; psychology, which discloses 
the nature of mind; sociology, which deals with the inter- 
relations of individuals in society ; and ethics, which seeks 
to establish the principles of right action. Second, all 
studies, regardless of their immediate bearing on the 
science of education, are to be considered as means of in- 
forming and developing the minds of the young. While 
any or all of these studies may be pursued without the 
remotest reference to educational practice, it is clear that he 
who would advance either the science or the art of education 
must avail himself of the results of expanding scholarship 
in many lines. He must also be constantly seeking more 
efficient methods of using these results, in the attainment 
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of ends which themselves are subject to change. No one 
believes, I take it, that university residence is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to scholarly work in any subject, but of 
all the subjects worthy of study, of research and investi- 
gation, I know none which can profit more by the univer- 
sity atmosphere than the subject of education. 

The experimental character of advanced work in educa- 
tion, furthermore, makes imperative some special provision 
for testing theory through practice and modifying practice 
toaccord with theory. A school complete in every part and 
conducted by skilled teachers is as necessary to the life of a 
teachers’ college as a laboratory for a department of science 
or a hospital for a school of medicine. The school of ob- 
servation and practice should include all grades commonly 
found in the public schools and should offer instruction in 
all subjects which are, or conceivably may be, of particu- 
lar value in popular education. The practice in such a 
school should, in short, incorporate the best ideas of the 
institution with which it is connected. 


IT. Teachers College as a Typical University 
Professional School 


Teachers College, founded in 1888 and chartered by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
on January 12, 1889, became, by an agreement dated 
March 22, 1898, a part of the educational system of 
Columbia University. The President of Columbia Univer- 
sity is President, ex-oficio, of Teachers College, and the 
College is represented upon the University Council by the 
Dean and an elected representative of its Faculty. The 
University professors of philosophy and education and of 
psychology are members of the Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege and the College professors of the history of education 
and of the theory and practice of teaching have seats in 
the Faculty of Philosophy. 
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Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia 
University for the study of education and the training of 
teachers. It takes academic rank with the Schools of 
Law, Medicine and Applied Science. The purpose of the 
College is to afford opportunity, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, for the training of teachers of both sexes for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, of specialists in various 
branches of school work and of principals, supervisors 
and superintendents of schools. 

The courses of study offered in Teachers College are 
as follows: (1) A four-years’ course for teachers in the 
kindergarten. (2) A four-years’ course for teachers in 
elementary schools. (3) A two-years’ course for teachers 
and supervisors of art and drawing. (4) A two-years’ 
course for teachers and supervisors of domestic art. (5) 
A two-years’ course for teachers and supervisors of do- 
mestic science. (6) A two-years’ course for teachers and 
supervisors of manual training. (7) A graduate course 
for teachers in secondary schools. (8) A graduate course 
for teachers in normal schools and for principals, super- 
visors and superintendents of schools. 

The standards for admission to these courses are as high 
as can consistently be maintained. Graduation from an 
approved high school, or its equivalent, is required of ap- 
plicants for admission to regular undergraduate standing. 
Graduates of approved normal schools and experienced 
teachers who have had an equivalent academic training 
may, however, be admitted to the third year of the four- 
years’ courses. Candidates for admission to the two-years’ 
courses in fine arts, domestic art, domestic science and 
manual training must be experienced teachers or persons 
of mature age with special qualifications for undertaking 
the work. Students who have the requisite academic 
preparation for admission to these courses, but who lack ma- 
turity and teaching experience, are required to pursue an 
introductory course of one or two years in length, designed 
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to meet their individual needs. The intention is to admit 
no student to the purely professional work of any course 
who has not an academic preparation equivalent to the 
completion of the sophomore year in a regular college of 
arts and sciences. 

The chief factors in a teacher’s equipment are: (1) gen- 
eral ‘culture, (2) special scholarship, (3) professional 
knowledge and (4) technical skill. The first of these 
qualifications is so elusive that it can hardly be measured 
except in terms of academic training. It is taken for 
granted that a teacher should know what he is to teach; 
but it is not so generally recognized that to know a subject 
to the extent of being qualified to teach it presupposes, not 
only familiarity with the particular branch, but also an un- 
derstanding of its relations to other subjects and its place 
in the general domain of knowledge. No amount of general 
culture and. special scholarship will, however, make a per- 
son competent to teach who does not have the skill to use 
the means at his command in the attainment of rational 
ends. The great problem in the training of teachers is 
to combine these four characteristics in due proportions. 

Under present economic conditions, the normal schools 
of the country can require for admission, at most, only a 
high-school training of those who intend to teach in the 
elementary grades. Teachers College ought not in any 
sense to enter into competition with the normal schools ; 
for its purpose is to supplement their work and carry it to 
its highest development. Hence, it insists upon two-years’ 
academic study, beyond the college preparatory course, in 
English, history, biology, geography and geology, phys- 
ical science, free-hand drawing and music for all students 
who have not had a good normal training. Another im- 
portant reason for prolonging the period of academic 
training is the need that students shall bring to the study 
of educational principles the best mental equipment of 
which they are capable. Teachers who expect to rise to 
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commanding positions in the kindergarten and elementary 
school can well afford to spend two or three years beyond 
the period of the minimum requirement. 

In the courses for teachers and supervisors of art and 
drawing, domestic art, domestic science and manual train- 
ing, it is difficult to keep a satisfactory balance between the 
requirements. ‘These subjects are so technical in their 
nature, and the progress of the student depends so largely 
upon natural talents and special training, that it is impos- 
sible to insist upon the same degree of academic prepara- 
tion as for the more general courses. In this case, technical 
skill and special scholarship must outweigh other consid- 
erations. Hence, in these courses the requirements in both 
academic and professional subjects are somewhat lightened, 
to give more time for specialization along technical lines. 

The course of study designed for intending teachers in 
secondary schools is one to which Teachers College can 
point with pride. Despite the fact that in the popular mind 
any one of the above-named qualifications suffices for 
eligibility to teach in the American high school, we have 
planned a course which requires as much in each respect as 
is generally required in any one. For example, in the 
State of New York about 32 per cent. of the teachers in 
secondary schools have a college degree, approximately 39 
per cent. are normal school graduates and the remainder, 
it is to be presumed, have been selected because of their 
special scholarship or success in teaching. Candidates for 
the Teachers College diploma in secondary teaching must, 
first of all, be college graduates (at least, when they com- 
plete the course); they must be able to demonstrate a 
high degree of special scholarship in every subject in which 
the diploma is sought—at least the equivalent of three 
years of university work, three hours per week ; they must 
pass satisfactory examinations in the history and principles 
of education and in psychology and its applications in 
teaching ; and, finally, they are required to pursue courses 
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specially designed to afford practice in the selection and 
arrangement of materials for instruction and in the actual 
teaching of the subjects which they elect. 

However one may question the expediency of a univer- 
sity’s undertaking the training of teachers for the elementary 
grades, no doubt can arise as to the desirability of bringing 
such immediate and direct support to higher education. 
This is work that cannot well be done outside of a college or 
auniversity. The general culture demanded is that which 
colleges aim to supply ; the special scholarship must be the 
product of university study ; and the professional knowledge 
which should be acquired differs, both in degree and in 
kind, from that which properly pertains to the teaching of 
infants and children. The instinct of self-preservation, 
therefore, should lead the university to do all in its power 
to support the secondary schools, and especially to provide 
them with teachers capable of intelligent service. 

The graduate courses leading to the higher diploma are 
specially intended for teachers of the science and art of 
education in colleges and normal schools, and for princi- 
pals, supervisors and superintendents of schools. The 
choice of subjects is entirely optional, except that at least 
one minor must be in the theory and practice of teaching. 
Candidates for the higher diploma must be graduates of an 
approved institution of learning—a college, engineering 
school or normal school, or the equivalent of one of these— 
and must present satisfactory evidence of a high degree of 
professional ability, as a result of the study of education or 
experience in teaching. The real test of fitness, however, 
is the ability of the candidate to undertake research and 
investigation. No definite course, therefore, is prescribed. 
The minimum period of residence is fixed at one year; but 
the necessity of completing some special task, in line with 
the major subject, and putting the results in form for publi- 
cation makes it difficult for the students, however well 
prepared, to secure the diploma in the minimum time. 
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The attainments of graduate students in Teachers College, 
accordingly, are all that can be secured under any faculty 
of the University. 

The work peculiar to Teachers College is that which is 
technically educational. This consists of courses in the 
history and philosophy of education, in child study, in 
school economy, and in the theory and practice of teaching. 

Psychology, physiology and child-study stand first in 
order among the required subjects of a technical nature. 
The special aim in these courses is to know the child; to 
become familiar with the physical and psychical character- 
istics of infancy, childhood and youth; to gain some in- 
sight into the influences of heredity and environment; and 
to understand the processes of the normal, adult mind. 
The course in child-study is supplementary to the pre- 
scribed courses in systematic and applied psychology. It 
is designed to present the facts, so far as they have been 
scientifically determined, concerning the nature and the de- 
velopment of the mind during childhood and adolescence, 
with special reference to the meaning of these facts to the 
teacher. It seeks to provide the student with sound cri- 
teria for estimating theories about the child’s mind and 
to give practice in right methods of observation and 
experiment. 

The general course in the history of education aims to 
ascertain what standards of culture—what ideals of life 
and what methods of training the young to assume the 
duties of life—have prevailed in the past or now exist 
among various peoples. It shows the growth of civiliza- 
tion and discloses some of the causes of progress; it re- 
veals instances of arrested development and suggests 
means of obviating it; it is Kudtur-Geschichte, with spe- 
cial reference to educational needs and educational prob- 
lems. In the first half-year of this course the chief types 
of ancient education—Egyptian, Chinese, Hebrew, Greek 
and Roman—are presented in the light of the history of 
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civilization ; the continuation of the course in the second 
half-year gives special attention to the interaction of 
Greek, Roman and Christian influences, in forming the 
educational ideals and shaping the school systems of 
medieval and modern times. A part of the course is de- 
voted to the reading and discussion of selections from 
the classics and the works of later writers on education. 

The course on the principles of education aims to lay 
the basis for a scientific theory of education, considered as 
a human institution. The process of education is ex- 
plained from the standpoint of the doctrine of evolution, 
and the fundamental principles thus arrived at are ap- 
plied from the threefold standpoint of the history of 
civilization, the developing powers of the child and the 
cultivation of individual and social efficiency. The courses 
in the history and philosophy of education thus seek to es- 
tablish reliable foundations for all educational practice. 

The prescribed courses in the theory and practice of 
teaching are concerned with both the science and the art of 
education—with the science, so far as it is dependent upon 
the laws of mental development; with the art, so far as it 
involves the application of these laws in observing, plan- 
ning and teaching a series of lessons. The introductory 
course, which grows directly out of the course in general 
psychology, has as its special aim the development of a 
scientific method of the recitation and the application of 
the principles of method to various studies of the elemen- 
tary school. Then follows a period of training, under 
actual class-room conditions, for all students who are not 
experienced teachers. 

The classes of the Horace Mann School, from the kin- 
dergarten up through the high school, are open to students 
who are qualified to undertake systematic study of the 
courses of instruction or to engage in actual teaching under 
the guidance and criticism of the school instructors. It is 
not the purpose of the Horace Mann School, however, to 
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provide means for practice and experimentation except 
along lines already demonstrated as safe and reliable. 
The proving ground, both for pupil-teachers and for untried 
methods of instruction, is a series of special classes, under 
the immediate direction of the professor of the theory and 
practice of teaching. These classes, now embracing the 
kindergarten and first primary grades, will ultimately be 
extended to include the entire elementary school. 

All other courses of the department are either optional 
or required only of candidates for diplomas in special sub- 
jects. Under the head of the theory and practice of teaching 
the following courses are offered: kindergarten methods, 
primary teaching, and the principles and methods of teach- 
ing English, French, German, Greek, Latin, history, 
mathematics, biology, geography and geology, chemistry, 
physics, art and drawing, domestic economy and manual 
training. In speaking of these courses as ‘‘ method 
courses,” I am using the term in its broadest sense. In 
dealing with mature students, there is little need of putting 
exceptional stress upon technical devices and formal class- 
room procedure. The main thing for them is to see the 
relation of each particular subject to other subjects of the 
curriculum, to appreciate its educational value, to fix the 
principles that shall govern its presentation, to select and 
arrange the materials of instruction, to devise ways of il- 
lustration and application, and to construct systematic and 
scientific courses of study. The broader a teacher’s gen- 
eral culture and the deeper his special scholarship, the 
greater his need of giving particular attention to ways of 
doing his work. The person who has only a meager 
knowledge of his subject may be able to summon all his 
forces at any moment; his greatest concern is to hide his 
own defects. The master, however, knows that he has a 
vast storehouse to draw from; he realizes the seriousness 
of his task and the physical limitations imposed upon him- 
self and his pupils; his main thought must be to discover 
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the best instruments at his command and the most effective 
manner of using them. Such training, whether self- 
imposed or gained from others, is essentially professional. 

Students who are prepared to do graduate work have the 
opportunity of pursuing advanced courses in all the lines 
above mentioned. ‘The course in school supervision and 
management is especially intended for those who will enter 
upon administrative work. It includes school criticism and 
discipline, observation and study of typical school condi- 
tions, school organization, departments, classification, ex- 
aminations, promotions, curricula, appliances, architecture 
and sanitation. Allied to this is the course in school 
hygiene, which deals with the hygienic construction of 
school buildings; the heating, lighting, ventilation and 
equipment of class-rooms; the hygiene of instruction and 
fatigue ; school diseases and defects of sense ; and practical 
tests of physical and mental ability. Then follows a course 
on foreign systems of education, as compared with our 
own—chiefly the national systems of Germany, France and 
England, in respect to their administration and supervision 
of educational affairs, kinds of schools, school curricula, 
methods and scope of instruction, and the training, certifi- 
cation, remuneration and duties of teachers. ‘Three semi- 
nars are also open to graduate students who desire training 
in methods of research in the history, theory and practice 
of education. The topics selected for the ensuing year 
are: ‘* The administration of public education in the United 
States,” ‘*The development of the secondary school in 
Europe and America” and ‘‘ The curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school.” 

Scarcely ten years have passed since Teachers College 
first resolved itself into a training school for teachers, and 
to its youth may be attributed most of its defects. It has, 
however, passed successfully through most of the ills of 
infancy and is to-day in sound and vigorous health—thanks 
to the fostering care of devoted friends. The property of 
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the institution represents an investment of approximately a 
million and a half of dollars, and its annual expenditures 
amount to nearly two hundred thousand dollars. The 
contributions to fellowships, scholarships and free tuition 
amount to fifteen thousand dollars annually. Its faculty 
numbers fifteen professors and fifty-five instructors. Dur- 
ing the past year it enrolled 78 graduate students, 219 un- 
dergraduates and 1173 extension students, and provided 
instruction for 38 students from the other departments of the 
University and 534 pupils in the Horace Mann School—a 
total of 2042. Of the regular students, 122 have had 
college or university training—sg holding degrees, repre- 
senting 47 different institutions—and 36 were graduates of 
22 normal schools. Such a record is surely an earnest 
of substantial advancement in the future. 
James E. RussE.., 
Dean of Teachers College 


THE BEGINNINGS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


INCE Teachers College has become an integral part 

of the Columbia University system, and the first year 

of the new arrangement has amply demonstrated its use- 

fulness and strength, it may not be without interest to tell 

now, for the first time, and so to put on record, the story 
of how there came to be such an institution. 

The idea which led to the foundation and development 
of Teachers College was suggested by reading the remark 
able discussions of education as a subject of university study 
which were contained in the annual reports of President 
Barnard for 1881 and 1882. In his report for 1881, Presi- 
dent Barnard sketched the organization and work of a uni- 
versity department of the history, theory and practice of 
education; and added that ‘*Education is nowhere treated 
as a science, and nowhere is there an attempt to expound 
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its true philosophy” (p. 39). In illustration of the practi- 
cal benefits to follow from the establishment of such a de- 
partment, President Barnard proceeded to outline the work 
of an ideal school, conducted with regard to ideal edu- 
cational ends, with a wisdom and force which makes this 
discussion a permanent contribution to the literature of 
education. In his report of the following year, President 
Barnard returned to the discussion of this subject, and 
called the attention of the Trustees to the fact that the 
science and art of education had been included in the 
very remarkable university scheme proposed for adoption 
in 1858. These discussions by President Barnard opened 
an entirely new field for reflection and study; and as a 
result there developed the idea of a college for teachers, 
to be established as an integral part of the Columbia Uni- 
versity which was already beginning to take form. 

The plan of such a college was subsequently worked 
out in some detail, and met with the complete approval of 
President Barnard. Still later the plan was submitted to 
leading educationists in Europe, all of whom expressed 
the opinion that to carry such a plan into effect would be 
to take a step forward which would be memorable in the 
history of education. 

In 1886, in order to test the demand in New York 
City for systematic instruction in the history, principles 
and practice of education, a course of four public lectures 
on this subject was offered by authority of the Trustees. 
Admission to these lectures was by ticket, but tickets were 
freely distributed to applicants. Although the subject was 
an entirely new one,—and, as President Barnard pointed out 
in his report for 1886, one more likely to attract the studious 
few than the curious many,—the applications for tickets 
numbered more than 2,000. The lectures were delivered in 
the largest hall at the disposal of the University, to audiences 
which crowded the room in every part, scores of persons 
being compelled to stand during an entire lecture. At the 
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conclusion of the course, more than two hundred of those 
who had been in attendance accepted the invitation of the 
lecturer to provide them with printed bibliographies and di- 
rections for further study. The success of this experiment 
made it plain that the time was ripe for undertaking in 
some way the systematic exposition of the history, princi- 
ples and practice of education on a high plane. 

After a full conference with President Barnard, the 
opinion was arrived at, chiefly at his instance, that it would 
probably be easier to build up a teachers’ college outside 
the University, and to bring it later into organic relations 
with the University, than to undertake at that time its estab- 
lishment under the control and at the expense of the 
Trustees. During the autumn of 1886, therefore, much 
consideration was given to the practical steps necessary to 
carry the proposed plan into effect. By a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, the results of which have been almost too 
happy to attribute it wholly to chance, the Industrial 
Education Association served as the occasion for the reali- 
zation of the ideal of a teachers’ college on a univer- 
sity basis. This organization had been in existence for 
sixteen years, under one name or another, and was com- 
posed of an earnest body of representative men and women 
whose declared aim was the development of domestic, in- 
dustrial and manual training. The Association had been 
most successful in stimulating public interest in these sub- 
jects, as well as in demonstrating, in a simple way, how 
such instruction could be best organized and imparted. 
It was, however, not educational, but philanthropic, in 
aim and purpose; and the series of steps by which it 
grew from a philanthropic organization to an educational 
force make an interesting and characteristic chapter in the 
history of education in the United States. So much public 
interest had been aroused, and so much support had been 
obtained for the work of the Association, that it found 
itself toward the close of 1886 face to face with large 
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responsibilities, and with the necessity for undertaking 
greatly increased expenditures, if its ideals were to be 
carried to a practical realization. The declaration of 
principles which it adopted at that time must, I think, be 
considered as one of the most enlightened, forceful and 
concise statements of the principles underlying manual 
training that has ever been published. 

In organizing for the broader field of work that now lay 
before it, the Industrial Education Association was moved 
to appoint, as its executive head, one who had learned from 
President Barnard the high importance of the study of 
education, and who had determined to bring about the 
university study of education and the higher training of 
teachers, through an institution especially organized for 
the purpose, if it were within the bounds of possibility to 
do so. It at once became apparent to the newly elected 
President of the Association that the cause of manual 
training could be promoted in a permanent way only by 
thoroughly trained teachers; and it was further appa- 
rent that these teachers must be trained so as to view 
manual training in the light of the history and prin- 
ciples of all education, and not as a special—and more or 
less accidental and temporary—addition to the course of 
study. It was necessary, therefore, in the interest of the 
manual training movement itself, to transform the Indus- 
trial Education Association into an institution for the train- 
ing of teachers, having a care that manual training was 
fully recognized in and by the new institution. This 
policy was at once entered upon. For some months 
progress was slow, because the men and women who had 
borne so courageously and so generously the active re- 
sponsibility for the work of the Association were strangers 
to the educational ideas involved in the new departure. 
Gradually, however, the force of the argument which was 
constantly kept before them was sufficient to overcome 
prejudices that were the natural outgrowth of the habit 
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of viewing the introduction of manual training in the 
light of philanthropy, rather than in the light of educa- 
tion, and the problem was solved. 

While, therefore, the President of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association had been able in his report submitted in 
May, 1887, merely to indicate the fact that the establish- 
ment of a teacher’s training college was necessary one 
year later, in his report dated May 4, 1888, he was able 
to announce that such a college had been organized and 
that it had, during its first year of existence, enrolled 104 
students. A few months afterwards, on January 12, 1889, 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
voted the provisional charter of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers—which name was afterwards 
fortunately changed to Teachers College—and the work 
of the Industrial Education Association was absorbed into 
the new institution. The history of this institution from 
1889 to the present is a matter of public record. 

I may only say that, in my judgment, the generosity and 
the intelligence of this metropolitan community have never 
been more fully demonstrated than by the response given 
to the appeals made in behalf of this strictly educational 
institution, and never have generous self-sacrifice and de- 
votion been more amply rewarded by the results. 

From this brief review, therefore, it is apparent that 
Teachers College of Columbia University, as it now exists, 
is the fortunate completion of a plan formed so long ago 
as 1882, and that it has not only realized almost every de- 
tail of the plan as then made, but has in excellence and 
effectiveness exceeded any expectations which could then 
have been formed for it. 

NicHoLas Murray BuTLeR 
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MYLES COOPER, LL.D., 
SECOND PRESIDENT OF Kino’s CoLLEGE (1763-1776) 


The affairs of King’s College were so prosperous under 
the care of its first President that it soon became necessary 
to increase the staff of instructors. Moreover, President 
Johnson was an old man, and he wished to find a compe- 
tent assistant and successor. He could hardly hope to 
find in America the men best fitted for these positions ; 
hence he asked the assistance of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the selection of two tutors, one of whom was to be 
his assistant. ‘The choice of the Archbishop fell upon the 
Rev. Myles Cooper, A.M., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He had the reputation of being ‘‘a very grave 
and good man,” and was ‘‘ very well affected to the govern- 
ment; well qualified for the inferior tutor’s position, but not 
inclined to accept it; not unskilled in Hebrew and willing 
to take the Vice-President’s office.” In spite of his youth 
(twenty-five years), he was finally selected by the Governors 
of King’s College, and in 1762 he began his work as fel- 
low of the College, professor of moral philosophy and 
assistant to the President. 

Little is known of his early life. He was born in Eng- 
land in 1737; and was educated first at one of the great 
public schools and later at Queen’s College, Oxford, where 
he received the degree of M.A. in 1760. His life at Ox- 
ford seems to have been one of the strongest influences 
upon his character, and his views—political, religious and 
educational—were always those of Oxford. 

During the year before his coming to America he had pub- 
lished a volume of verse, made up of ‘* Occasional Poems, 
grave and gay, pastorals, imitations and translations from 
the classics, and versification of select passages of Ossian.” 
An early biographer of Cooper tells us that this work 
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shows ‘*no very strong marks of original poetic genius; 
it contains no deep views of sentiment or character nor any 
strong paintings of external nature. He mistook taste for 
talent and a lively perception of the graces of classical 
composition for the warmth of poetic fancy.” The preface 
informs the reader that ‘‘the greater part of the volume 
was not only written but actually printed off before the 
author had seen the age of twenty-four.” This volume of 
verse was not such as to add to his reputation, but it did 
‘¢ denote a mind capable of much higher things in a dif- 
erent application of its powers.” He was a thorough 
classical scholar and is said to have been unequalled in 
that field by any one in America in the eighteenth century. 
Cooper had many personal characteristics that were 
fitted to make him popular. He wasa ‘‘ wit anda scholar ;” 
and although careful of his dignity, when occasion de- 
manded he knew how to lay it aside. In fact, some of 
the more precise were occasionally ‘‘ offended by the free- 
dom and conviviality of his habits.” But this freedom un- 
doubtedly made his relations with the students more 
friendly. He came to the College at a time favorable to his 
advancement. President Johnson was anxious to retire. 
while the College was prosperous and the plans for its ad- 
vancement had been carefully made. New statutes and a 
new curriculum were adopted during the winter of 1762-3, 
and provision was made for the establishment of a grammar 
school in connection with the College. President Johnson 
resigned before the end of the year, and Cooper at twenty- 
six years of age was chosen President of King’s College. 
His associates in the Faculty were Robert Harpur (a 
graduate of Glasgow), professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and Mr. Leonard Cutting (of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge), tutor. Dr. Samuel Clossy (of Trinity College, 
Dublin) succeeded Professor Harpur in the chair of natural 
history. In 1773, John Vardill was appointed professor of 
natural law, and two years later history and languages 
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were added to his department. As the charter of 1775 had 
provided for the establishment of a divinity school,—one of 
the first in America,—King’s College included the aca- 
demic department and one professional school when Cooper 
became President. 

Some light is thrown on the college life of that time by 
the new statutes already mentioned. The college build- , 
ing was the home of the students, and they were re- 
quired to live there unless specially excused. Viola- 
tion of this law was punished by fines, and repeated 
offenses by expulsion. Each student was required to wear 
the proper academic habit. Attendance at morning and 
evening prayers was required daily, and all students had to 
dine in the public hall. No student was permitted to be 
absent from his room after nine o’clock at night in winter, 
or ten o’clock in summer. The day was long and well 
filled with work. Morning prayers were held between 
five and seven o’clock in summer, and between six 
and eight in winter. Three-quarters of an hour was al- 
lowed for breakfast and an hour and a half for dinner; 
and the evening, from prayers to bed time, could be 
given to recreation. All were required to be present at 
study hours. ‘Cards, dice and all other kinds of gam- 
ing” were prohibited, and measures were taken to guard 
students against bad company. Junior students were re- 
quired to pay due respect to their seniors. Punishment 
usually involved fines or extra work; and—to add to the 
sting, perhaps—the proceeds from the fines were applied to 
the ‘‘ purchase of prizes for diligent students.” A little later 
the college world was isolated still more by a board fence ; 
which, as a college orator remarked, served to separate 
‘**the common, every-day world from the classic sanctum 
of the student.” The Governors may have ‘‘ had the young 
bachelor president in mind as well as the students,” when 
they made the rule excluding all women from the College. 

Such was the community over which Cooper was chosen 
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to preside. This was a position that demanded an able man. 
He had to be a scholar, an administrator and, above all, if 
he were to be a worthy successor of the first President, he 
had to understand and be able to control young men. Some 
light is thrown on President Cooper’s views of education 
by his correspondence with George Washington. These 
letters were occasioned by the fact that young Custis, 
Washington’s adopted son, was a student in King’s Col- 
lege. The first letter was from Washington, who sends 
funds for the expenses of the young man, requesting 
that Cooper take charge of them and, further, that he keep 
careful watch over the conduct and habits of the student. 
In his reply, Cooper tells of the condition of the College, 
the expenses and the course of study. The latter was, he 
says, modelled on that of Queen’s College, Oxford. He 
takes especial pride in the discipline, which he thinks is 
unequalled. In regard to the student, however, he ob- 
jects to the amount of supervision which had been ex- 
pected. He is willing to keep careful watch over the con- 
duct of all students, but thinks it inconsistent with his 
dignity to become ‘‘ private tutor, as it were.” He evi- 
dently believed that there was a limit to the application of 
the view that the college president was zm loco parenits. 
Cooper’s discipline was strict. The new statutes had 
made the regulations more rigid and he carried them 
out conscientiously. During the last few years of his term 
of office, he kept a record of offences in the ‘* Book of Mis- 
demeanors of Kings College.” There he recorded the name 
of the offender, the~date of the offence and its punish- 
ment. The first entry notes that three students were 
‘*confined to college for taking teacups out of another 
student’s room and denying that they knew anything of 
them.” The next records that ‘*S was reprimanded 
publicly at a visitation [of the Governors] for having come 
through a hole in the college fence at twelve o’clock at 
night.” A little later he was suspended for a repetition of the 
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offence, as was also another student for delinquency in the 
matterofGreekthemes. Another was reprimanded, in con- 
sequence of a ‘* complaint made by Mrs. Wrag against him 
for wounding her son”; another, for ‘‘ insulting and ill 
treating the college cook.” Absence from prayers was a fre- 
quent offence, but there were many others, including ‘ y° 
most insolent personal treatment.” One of the most amus- 
ing is the entry stating that four students are ‘‘ to be repre- 
sented to y’ Committee and Board of Governors for having 
stolen a very large quantity of wine out of y* President’s 
garret.” The offences against the President, however, oc- 
curred during the last year or two of his term of office. 
At first his personal popularity was very great. He was 
always active in promoting the interests of the College and 
through his influence it received many gifts, particularly 
from Oxford University. In 1771 he went to the mother 
country in behalf of King’s College, and on his return in 
the following year he received an enthusiastic ovation from 
the students and college authorities. 

During the first years of his presidency the College pros- 
pered. The most important educational event was the 
establishment of a Faculty of Medicine. Lectures in anat- 
omy and materia medica had been given as early as 1764, 
but the School of Medicine, which was organized by the 
Governors in 1768, was the first in connection with any 
college in this country, and the first medical degrees given 
in America were conferred by King’s College in 1769. 
Dr. Samuel Bard, who had received his collegiate educa- 
tion in King’s College, but who studied and took his de- 
gree in medicine in London, was one of the most active of 
the promoters of the new school. He became the Dean of 
a ‘* Faculty of Physics,” as ‘it was termed, consisting of 
himself, as professor of the practice of physic; Samuel 
Clossy, M.D., professor of anatomy; Peter Middleton, 
M. D., professor of the theory of physic; John Jones, 
M.D., professor of surgery; James Smith, M.D., profes- 
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sor of chemistry and materia medica; and John V. B. 
Tennant, professor of midwifery. For admission a degree 
in Arts was required, or at least a knowledge of Latin and 
natural philosophy. ‘The course of study for a bachelor’s 
degree required three years, except for those ‘‘ having 
served an apprenticeship for two years to some reputable 
practitioner,” who might be admitted to their examination in 
two years. Another year of study was, however, required 
before a student could be admitted to the degree. The 
opening of the School was an occasion of ceremony, as de- 
scribed in the journals of the day, the Governors and offi- 
cers of the College ‘‘ being honoured with the company of 
his excellency the Governor, the judges of the supreme 
court in their robes, and the gentlemen of the law in their 
gowns.” They marched in procession to their College 
Hall, ** where they were entertained with a very elegant 
and learned discourse by Dr. Middleton, professor of the 
theory of physics, on the antiquity, progress and useful- 
ness of that science.” The establishment of the school ap- 
pears to have given very general satisfaction and to have 
been regarded as a matter of much moment in the colony. 
The first Commencement, which was held in 1769, was 
rendered especially memorable by an address delivered by 
Dr. Bard, which resulted directly in the establishment of 
the New York Hospital. Two students received medical 
degrees at this time, and nine others were graduated be- 
fore the Revolution suspended all college exercises. 
There was activity within the academic department also. 
The New York Weekly Post Boy of June g, 1766, an- 
nounces the organization in King’s College of ‘a society 
under the denomination of the Literary Society, for the 
encouragement of learning and the excitement of emula- 
tion and attendance among the students of the College.” 
A fund was to be provided for the purchase of premiums 
and medals for each class. This was undoubtedly the de- 
bating club in which Alexander Hamilton, then a student 
in the College, is said to have won distinction as an orator. 
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In 1774 steps were taken toward the establishment of a 
School of Law. A special grant of land was made by 
Governor Tryon for the endowment of several chairs, the 
occupants to be known as ‘* Tryonian Professors.” The 
first appointed was to be professor of the municipal law of 
England. It does not appear, however, that a professor of 
law was ever appointed or that the College ever actually 
came into possession of the lands included in the grant. 
Many of ;the men who studied under Cooper became 
prominent in public affairs. Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, Gouverneur Morris, Robert R. Livingston, Egbert 
Benson, Henry Rutgers, Robert Troup, Benjamin Moore 
and Julian Verplanck were among the most distinguished. 

But the progress of the College and the popularity of 
the President were soon to be interfered with by the in- 
creasing political excitement. One of Cooper’s recom- 
mendations for the Presidency had been that he was very 
‘¢ well-affected toward the government.” ‘* His principles 
were those of the high church Tory,” and he upheld the 
king’s cause with vigor. His activity was so conspicuous 
that he was soon cordially hated; and, entering the war 
of pamphlets, he was particularly obnoxious in that field. 
One of his tracts, ‘* published for purchasers,” was entitled 
A Friendly Address to all Reasonable Americans on the 
Subject of our late Political Confusion. He began by af- 
firming that, ‘* whether parliament be right or wrong, the 
behavior of the colonies has been intolerable ;” he calls the 
Scriptures to his support, in the statement that submission 
is due to the higher powers, even if the higher power 
should be the Grand Turk. The tea tax was, he asserts, 
too slight to be called a burden; and the question as to 
whether Parliament had a right to levy it was, in his belief, 
a question for the judgment of Parliament, not that of the 
colonies. ‘* They [Parliament] had a right to regulate all 
concernes of the colonies.” ‘‘ Being an Englishman con- 
sists, not in consenting to laws of Parliament, but in being 
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bound by them ;” hence submission, and not representation, 
was the duty of the colonies. The men of New Eng- 
land were his particular aversion: ‘* The people of Boston 
are a crooked and a perversion generation . . . and de- 
serve to forfeit their charter.” The minds of all ‘are 
unprincipled and our own hearts disposed for rebellion.” 
‘*To believe America able to withstand England is a 
dreadful infatuation.” He returned again to the ‘ out- 
rageous licentiousness of Suffolk County, [Mass.]... 
rebellious republicans, hair-brained fanatics—mad and dis- 
tracted.” He tried to arouse sectarian animosity by con- 
temptuous references to ‘* New England, and other Presby- 
terian republicans,” and appeals to the Church of England 
for support for the King’s cause. The results of a pos- 
sible rebellion are painted in the blackest colors, and the 
‘‘ demagogues of New England” are held responsible for 
all that might occur. The proceedings of the Continental 
Congress called down his wrath again, and he published 
his opinions of that body under the title What think ye of 
Congress now ? He included in his condemnation ‘ the 
nominal sons of Liberty but the real sons of Licentious- 
ness, Faction and Confusion.” He quotes with approval a 
threatening letter from General Conway to the Goveruor of 
Massachusetts Bay. New England is accused of treason, 
and even Cromwell is called to judgment and condemned. 
After a liberal display of sarcasm aimed at a future Amer- 
ican nobility, and a plea to the New York Assembly in 
behalf of loyalty, he closes his pamphlet with a re-state- 
ment of his abhorrence of the ‘‘ late Congress which had 
gone beyond its powers” and merited only contempt. 

Such productions soon made Cooper one of the most 
thoroughly hated men in America. He was, indeed, so 
violent in the expression of his views that no one was likely 
to recognize any justice in them. Among those who an- 
swered him was one anonymous writer of great acuteness, 
one who finally got the better of him in the argument. 
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This proved to be young Alexander Hamilton, then a stu- 
dent. Cooper, however, took no personal offense. Very 
few of the students accepted the President’s views, and this 
probably occasioned much of his difficulty in matters of 
discipline in the last years of his administration. 

The citizens of New York and the neighboring colonies 
soon gave the worthy President much food for thought. 
He and four other obnoxious persons received a threaten- 
ing letter signed ‘‘ Three Millions.” It closed with the 
words: **Fly for your lives or anticipate your doom 
by becoming your own executioners.” On the following 
night, May 10, 1775, Cooper was roused by a student and 
warned that a mob had attacked the College. Forgetting 
his dignity,—and his ** academic habit,”—he escaped over 
the College fence and spent the night wandering along the 
Hudson river. He found refuge for the day, and during 
the following night he reached an English ship of war 
which was then in the harbor, and soon after sailed for 
England. There he represented his experience to the 


British public in the most vivid colors. On the anniversary 
of the attack he produced for publication in the Gené/e- 
men’s Magazine some ‘‘ Stanzas written by an exile from 
America.” He describes his ‘‘ slumbers sweet” and their 
interruption by the ‘* heaven-directed” youth who ‘in 
voice divine” ‘‘ his ear addrest” as follows: 


‘* Awake! awake! the storm is nigh— 
This instant rouse—this instant fly— 
The next may be too late— 
Four hundred men, a murderous band, 
Access, importunate, demand, 
And shake the groaning gate.” 


Then follows a description of his flight and of the entrance 
of the mob. He closes with an invocation for his friends : 


‘*Nor yet for friends alone—for ail, 
Too prone to heed sedition’s call, 
Hear me, indulgent Heav’n! 
To Thee and George submission pay, 
Repent, and be forgiven.” 
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Late in the same year he preached a rousing political 
sermon before the University of Oxford, taking as his text 
the verses, ‘* Oh, let the wickedness of the wicked come to 
an end; but establish the just.” The wicked were, of 
course, those engaged in ‘‘ that enormous wickedness, that 
wanton and barbarous rebellion.” He believed it was due 
to national wickedness, the evils of the age, and particu- 
larly the books against religion which had been widely 
distributed in America. He emphasized the duty of sub- 
mission to government. He asserted that the Americans 
were determined to rebel and had only pretended griev- 
ances; that the leaders had made use of false letters and 
the like to stir up the people; that the religion most 
prevalent in the colonies had aided. He believed that 
‘*even in those revolted colonies there are still thousands 
and tens of thousands of his Majesty’s subjects of inflexible 
loyalty, who have been induced by no menaces or persecu- 
tions to bow the knee to the Baal of Independency.” He 
gave a lurid description of persecutions of the loyalists, 
and closed with an appeal for honour to the King. 

Cooper was afterwards made rector of two small par- 
ishes—Sulhamsted-Abbots, in Berkshire, and Cowley, in 
Gloucester. In 1777-8 he became senior minister of the 
English Chapel at Edinburgh, where he remained until his 
death, May 20,1785. In a letter which he wrote in 1776, 
he described himself as pleasantly situated and contented 
with his lot, ‘* unless a happy termination of the American 
disputes” should allow of his return. He was buried in 
the English churchyard in Edinburg. His grave remained 
unmarked until 1800, when a former pupil discovered it 
and placed a small stone at its head. An epitaph, written 
by himself, was found among President Cooper’s papers: 

‘* Here lies a priest of English blood, 
Who, living, liked whate’er was good ; 
Good company, good wine, good name, 


Yet never hunted after fame; 
But, as the first, he still preferred, 
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So here he chose to be interred, 

And, unobserved from crowds withdrew, 
To rest among a chosen few; 

In humble hope that sovereign love 
Will raise him to a blest above.” 

This is a fairly good estimate of his character, and it re- 
veals some of his characteristic traits. He was an able 
scholar, and in 1768 he received the degree of LL. D., from 
both Oxford University and King’s College. In his writ- 
ings he used a strong, vigorous style; but his arguments 
might have been more effective, if he had not made so co- 
pious a use of sarcasm. Socially and personally he had 
many attractive qualities, but the high-church, Tory gentle- 
man of the old school was out of place in America in 1775. 

Although the earlier years of his administration were 
successful,—for he had considerable executive ability,—it 
must be conceded that his violent Toryism inflicted upon 
the College incalculable injury. The institution was— 
naturally, perhaps, but most unjustly—believed to sympa- 
thize with his views, and so came to be regarded as a nest 
of Tories; whereas, as subsequent events proved, the 
President was the exception, and both officers and students 
were with almost entire unanimity heartily devoted to the 
cause of their country. To Cooper’s personal unpopularity, 
and to the false impression which his attitude had created, 
may be attributed the peremptory demand of the Com- 
mitte of Safety that the College buildings be surrendered 
for military purposes, the sudden suspension of all exer- 
cises, the dispersion of the library and scientific apparatus, 
and the much more serious loss of popular confidence. 
It remained for the alumni to restore that confidence and 
to vindicate the loyalty of their Alma Mater, and this 
task they nobly achieved. 

A. Leroy JoNEs 
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UNDERGRADUATE PUBLICATIONS 
AT COLUMBIA 


I: 1813-15 


THE PHILOLEXIAN, THE PHILOLEXIAN OBSERVER, 
ACADEMIC RECREATIONS 


NE of the most curious and interesting bits of Co- 
lumbiana in the Columbia Library is the collec- 

tion of the only extant numbers of those early manuscript 
publications, Zhe Philolexian and The Philolexian Ob- 
server. The collection was arranged by Bishop Bedell, 
in 1884, from the papers of his father, and was presented 
by him, through Mr. I. Muhlenberg Bailey, to the Philo- 
lexian Society, from which it passed into the possession of 
the library, where it now rests. These scant, discolored 
relics of the remote past are extremely important, since, 
so far as we know, they are the earliest efforts of Colum- 
bia undergraduates in the sphere of student literature. 
They are, of course, society rather than college publica- 
tions. Yet this does not lessen their interest and signifi- 
cance or make them less representative of Columbia life 
as a whole; for the literary societies played a much more 
important part in the undergraduate existence of those 
days than at present, or in fact, at any time since the es- 
tablishment of fraternities at Columbia in 1836. This 
life was strictly social, with none of the modern athletic 
and intercollegiate interests, and centered about the two lit- 
erary societies, Philolexian, founded in 1802, and Peitholo- 
gian, in 1806, the rivalry between which constituted the 
chief element in the college spirit of the period. In pro- 
portion to the size of the student body, the membership of 
the two organizations was very large. Zhe Philolextan 
Observer speaks of the society which it represented as 
‘* composed of between thirty and forty of the most repu- 
table students of Columbia.” Granting the same member- 
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ship to Peithologian, the two must have included the greater 
part of the entire student-body, which in those days could 
scarcely have numbered a hundred men. Hence a paper 
published by either would be a fairly representative. 

On Friday, the 26th of February, 1813, appeared the first 
and only number of Zhe Philolexian. There seems to 
have been but a single copy, written to be read before the 
members of the society in meeting, and thus certainly as- 
sured of a hearing. It was written on a sheet of foolscap, 
in the clear copy-plate hand of our ancestors, and covered 
two pages and a half. In point of style, the anonymous au- 
thor wrote the heavy, balanced periods of his Johnsonian 
model, Ze Rambler ,which he quotes at the end of the paper 
in defence of his anonymity. The writer declares that the 
society is at a crisis, and that it is imperative for its further 
successful continuance that each member shall do his 
share. He, the writer, will endeavor to perform his part, 
by carrying on a series of papers, of which the present 
one is the first and the prospectus. 

Alas for well-laid plans and good intentions! Zhe 
Philolexian, for reasons unrecorded, never reached a sec- 
ond number. Still, it had not lived its life in vain; for, 
according to ‘*Philolecticus ” himself, it furnished the idea 
of a new paper, Zhe Philolexian Observer, of which the 
classical gentleman was the editor and exploiter. The 
first number of this little publication, which was also 
written for reading before the society, appeared on Friday, 
December 10, 1813. The design of the paper—started, 
but not continued, as a weekly—was ‘‘ to promote the in- 
terests of the Philolexian Society.” This end ‘* Philolec- 
ticus”” endeavored to accomplish by direct criticism of the 
society itself, of its members and their work, and by sun- 
dry moral disquisitions on ‘* Procrastination,” ‘* Scandal” 
and the like. By opening the pages of the Observer to 
the members generally, he also hopes to afford an incen- 
tive to that perfection in English composition which the 
academic training of the day failed to give: 
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‘¢ Especially among students in any public seminary the 
duty of composition as it is forced upon them is considered 
as irksome in the highest degree, and is avoided as much 
as is possible, sometimes even at the expense of truth, of 
honor, of even common honesty. But here the duty 
would be voluntary and no doubt attended with pleasure.” 

And such seems to be the result; for ‘* Philolecticus” 
prints, or rather copies, numerous contributions which he 
kindly corrects, criticises and edits, both privately and 
publicly, often adding his own remarks and expanding 
the subject thus opened to the limits of his paper. In 
this manner, in the eleventh—and for us the most inter- 
esting—number, the subject of the possibility of conducting 
a printed periodical is discussed vigorously by both corre- 
spondent and editor. The success of the Odserver had evi- 
dently aroused ambitions in the society, and some one had 
moved to start a real magazine. This ‘‘ visionary scheme” 
the Odserver opposes strenuously on many grounds. 
‘* Philolecticus” doubts not ‘‘ that there are many of our 
number who are capable of writing essays which they 
might boldly present to the public eye;” yet he hesitates 
from fear lest such an undertaking, ‘‘ like the Atheneum 
of Yale College, ‘should proceed retrograde.’” And 
he says, ‘* because the public appetite is already so 
nearly satiated with a profusion of good things in the 
shape of museums, magazines and reviews that any new 
dish would require to be more highly seasoned than with all 
our knowledge of the culinary art, I am exceedingly afraid 
we should not be able to make it altogether palatable.” 

These modest arguments—from which it is evident that 
the proposed enterprise was conceived, not merely as ‘‘a 
studentibus studentibusque,” but as a real rival, in the 
world of letters, of the above-mentioned museums, maga- 
zines and reviews—finally prevailed, and the Philolexian 
lost its golden opportunity of issuing Columbia’s first real 
undergraduate publication. The Odserver itself comes to 
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an end, so far as we know, with the next, or twelfth issue, 
having covered, at irregular intervals, the period be- 
tween December 10, 1813, and April, 1814. The twelve 
numbers in the library are bound up, as they were origin- 
ally kept by their proud possessor—and author, no doubt, 
in two volumes of six each, with covers of a curious stiff 
gray-green paper. They are neatly written on octavo 
paper, each number having from fourteen to twenty pages. 

The opportunity that Philolexian had let slip was im- 
proved by Peithologian, to which society belongs the dis- 
tinction of bringing out the first true undergraduate literary 
publication, Academic Fecreations, the initial number of 
which appeared in February, 1815. It was a little monthly 
magazine, 16mo, and contained some forty-eight pages in 
each issue. The Odserver had been a purely society affair, 
but the /tecreatfons sought a wider field. Though pub- 
lished exclusively by the Peithologian Society, it printed 
articles by all undergraduates, thus becoming a thoroughly 
representative. It seems to have made some reputation 
even out of the college, for once the editor is obliged to 
reject a communication from a Miss ‘‘ Incognita,” and to 
draw firmly but kindly the lines of demarcation between 
the inside and the outside worlds. The editors commence 
their task with becoming diffidence : 


‘*It is not to be imagined that the ‘ nine of heaven’ will 
descend to listen to the faint warblings of inexperienced 
youth. . . . We look neither for emolument nor fame. 

. . . With respect to our plan, it is unnecessary to en- 
ter into any detail. It is intended to comprise solely orig- 
inal matter. . . . Our essays are not confined to any par- 
ticular branch of science, but include the whole range of 
polite literature. Party politics are carefully excluded, as 
also disquisitions on mathematical inquiry and the abstruser 
parts of moral science. If we cannot instruct, we will 
endeavor at least to amuse. We will strive to keep on the 
flowery path, nor deviate into the thorny and the rugged 
road. We will enter upon the vernal fields and blooming 
meadows of classical literature, and draw, from the sources 
of nature and of art, profit and delight.” 
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‘*The last article of our publication is that of original 
poetry, including translation from the best poets. In this 
branch of our labors we fear the greatest failure. It is 
difficult, especially for youth, to catch ‘the living spirit of 
the lyre’:—it is impossible that they should be able to 
arrest the imagination by their faint efforts at poetry. 
Nevertheless, although we cannot expect to soar with 
Southey, to rival the sublime imagery of Scott, or the en- 
ergy and feeling of Byron, we hope, at least, that our 
efforts in this branch of polite literature may not be alto- 
gether displeasing to our readers.” 


The reading-matter of the Academic Recreations falls 
into five classes. There are the serious essays, sometimes 
continued for several numbers, like that on ‘‘ Romance.” 
These are all rhetorical and superficial in treatment, 
conventional in subject and remote in interest. In a 
word, they seem very dull and tasteless. Here are 
some of the titles: ‘* Thoughts on Gentlemen,” ‘‘On 
Talent,” ‘‘ Beauties of Nature,” ‘‘ Supernatural Ap- 
pearances.” Then there are the humorous or satirical 
pieces, of which ‘‘On American Bathos” and ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of the Student” are typical. These are quite as 
heavy as the serious articles. A third class includes 
translations and imitations, specimens being a translation 
of Virgil’s fourth Eclogue and a paraphrase of Gray’s 
‘‘Elegy.” Fiction, too, plays a part. There is the moral 
‘* Story of Henry D »” which one can scarcely imagine 
a Columbia boy writing for pleasure. A more exciting 
and ingenious tale is ‘* Castleton.” A certain gentleman 
of that name sets sail from Britain on a voyage to Lisbon, 
leaving ‘‘a beloved wife, and a tender offspring ;” also a 
young relative, ‘* whom he had rescued from poverty and 
shame and raised from a state of orphanage and woe, to 
one of affluence and joy.” The voyage ends in disaster 
preluded by fitting moral remarks: ‘* But how transitory 
is every earthly bliss! How fleeting and unsubstantial is 
the fairest earthly prospect!” A storm, a shipwreck and a 
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fight with Algerian pirates ensue. Mr. Castleton is carried 
into slavery, whence he finally escapes to London via Spain. 
Now comes the real tragedy. His ungrateful relative 
casts him out; he learns that his wife is dead and that 
his daughter is lost, ‘* probably fallen a prey to vice.” 
‘¢Castleton after learning all this could bear no more; 
the strings of a heart, formed for every tie of tenderness 
and love, now burst forever; no hand could now heal its 
burning wounds, and he was seized with a fever, from 
which he never recovered. A little before his death a 
young woman was presented to him, in whose pale, wan, 
degraded, but still beautiful features, he traced the linea- 
ments of his wife’s features, and recognized his daughter ! 
She pressed his chilly hand, and kissed his fevered brow, 
and while she knelt to implore his forgiveness and suppli- 
cate his dying blessing, her head sank upon the bed, but 
her soul was gone forever! He saw her expire, a paroxysm 
of fever seized him and he died incessantly calling upon 


the names of his beloved. They were interred together, 
and upon their tomb was placed this simple inscription : 


Here rest in peace 
The unhappy victims 
Of misery and ingratitude. 


The poetry is a very conspicuous division of the contents. 
There are many odes and hymns: ‘* To Peace,” ‘*To 
Music,” etc. These reflect the classical element derived 
from the academic atmosphere, as well as the capitalized 
classic of the eighteenth century. The ‘* Hymn to Peace” 
is interesting because of its references to contemporaneous 
events—the Napoleonic wars and the War of 1812: 

O Lion-hearted War! 

Curse on thy blighting and thy baleful star! 
Like livid bolt of thunder driven 
Thou coms’t, a judgment from the heaven 
Upon our impious land— 


We groan beneath thy demon wrath— 
Thy bloody heart and hand! 
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Yet hark! What warbled symphonies 
Entrance the mute and listening ear! 

It is the music of the skies— 

It is the breaking of the spear! 

The tidings glad of PEACE have come. 
Hush the loud roar and rattling drum ; 
The olive branch of PEACE then raise, 
And War extinguishes his blaze, 
Breaks the strong axle of his car, 

And bids his coursers, hence, afar! 
Then, like the bird amid his fire, 

In his own ashes he expires, 

And gives to millions their desires! 


Then there are romantic poems, suggesting the influence 
of Scott, Byron, Campbell and Moore. One is called 
‘¢ Athlin and Anna, or the Legend of the Isles. A Frag- 
ment of a Scottish Tale.” It begins: 

Why droops yon banner o’er the deep? 
Why mourns yon willow on the steep? 
Why rises yon sepulchral mound 
Amid the desolated ground, 

Where scanty herbage springs around? 

Such is the poetry of the Academic Recreations. If it 
seems very crude, the work rather of schoolboys than of 
college men, it should be remembered that Columbia was 
after all, at this time, only a boy’s academy, having little 
in common, save in name and tradition, with the Columbia 
of later days. For the rest, this early output has a real 
value, as exhibiting the literary tastes and interests of our 
academic ancestors, and as indicating what influences from 
the far-off world of letters were active in the life of the 
little college community in a still provincial town. 

A quaint feature of the Academic Recreations, and a 
tribute to the naive conscientiousness of the editors, was 
the regular list of errata, in which the typographical errors 
of the preceding issue were unfalteringly confessed and 
cheerfully mended. Another trait—characteristic, too, of 
this entire period—was the inordinate fondness for classical 
quotation. In the Academic Recreations there is perhaps 
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less parade of learning than in the Observer, where every 
article is preceded by several Greek and Latin mottoes ; 
but even in this later paper quotations are frequent—in- 
troduced, even with a tale like ‘* Castleton,” with about 
the same grace and relevancy as topical songs into a 
comic opera, and credited to their author, not in a foot- 
note, but in the text, with a curious effect of pedantry. 
The Academic Recreations ran a very brief course. It 
did not survive the summer; and though the fat little vol- 
ume containing the six numbers from February to July is 


numbered ‘*I.,” it has no fellow. 
W. A. BRADLEY 


(To be continued.) 


COMMENCEMENT DAY, 1899 


The second Commencement Day at the new site, mark- 
ing the close of Columbia’s one hundred and forty-fifth 


year, was clear and hot. As last year, the procession—made 
up of officers of the University, the recipients of degrees 
and a large number of alumni, guests and friends of the 
University—formed in the corridors of the library and 
marched to the Gymnasium, though this year by a less cir- 
cuitous route. In the absence of President Low, at The 
Hague, the acting president, Professor J. H. Van Amringe, 
delivered the following address : 


Members of the Graduating Classes of Columbia, College and University: 


It is a matter of extreme regret to us all that the President of the Uni- 
versity, in the discharge of a public duty laid upon him by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is obliged to be absent and cannot, in person, 
confer the degrees and distinctions that you have merited and address 
you. I am very conscious that no words of mine can have the interest 
and importance to you that always attend his pregnant speech and 
weighty counsel ; but I hope you will bear with me a few moments while 
I fulfill, as well as I may, one of the requirements of this day, and give 
you, in his stead and on his behalf, a message of congratulation and 
good will. 
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You are, I think, to be felicitated upon the time at which you close 
your preparatory period and assume the graver responsibilities of life, 
The manifold and arduous enterprises that have been reserved for the 
attempt and accomplishment of yourselves and others of your generation 
are not surpassed in delicacy, danger and importance by those that have 
tested the courage and ability or fired the imagination of any generation 
of men that has preceded you. There has been no age of the world in 
which more difficult and momentous questions have been propounded, 
involving in their answers all that mankind holds sacred in religion, in 
law and politics, and in all the various concerns that make for the stabil- 
ity, the virtue and the happiness of society. The past year has, in par- 
ticular, been laden with new obligations, with limitless possibilities for 
good or ill, as you who are here before me, and others like you through- 
out the country, will very largely determine. The University, if it has 
done its duty to you, has prepared you to consider these questions in- 
telligently and to contribute your share to their wise decision. If the 
courses of fundamental study and discipline have been efficiently admin- 
istered, so that they have not only informed your minds and quickened 
your understanding, but have also cultivated in you—what, in the interest 
of stable progress, is of much greater consequence—a nice sense of per- 
sonal honor, an abiding conviction of personal obligation, they have 
started you well on the way, and have shown you how to continue, toward 
the highest of all personal ends for which any man can strive—intellec- 
tual and spiritual freedom: that freedom, on the one hand, which comes 
from a confirmed habit of attention and the power of mental concentration, 
and, on the other, that higher freedom of the spirit that results only from 
a permanent intent and capacity to do right. If the university courses 
which have led you into special fields of knowledge and research have 
been learnedly and zealously conducted, so that you have not only be- 
come familiar with their principles and methods, but have been filled 
with the true spirit of them, you know and feel that which will, doubt- 
less, enable you to become masters of the professions and specialties to 
which you have severally devoted yourselves, and must also have 
caught something, at least, of the insight requisite to make of you direc- 
tive and compelling forces. Since much has been given you, so of 
you much will be required. If you are content with your present 
accomplishment, if you sit idly by and refuse or neglect to use the 
gifts with which you have been liberally endowed, if you lay up in 
a napkin the pound entrusted to you that it might produce other 
pounds, then shall surely be taken from you that which you have. 
Whatever may be your individual circumstances, you cannot, as edu- 
cated men, afford to be idle, indifferent or supercilious, but must, 
for your own credit and well-being,—and also, I hope, from the com- 
mands of a never silent monitor within,—be active in the best service 
of the community to which you may belong. While I would not hold 
out to you the hope of reward as a prime incentive to beneficent activity, 
yet I may remind you that the highest prizes and those most to be desired 
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are not, despite some notorious and scandalous examples to the contrary, 
for the untrained and ignorant man, for the vulgar time-server and shame- 
less self-seeker. They are for the educated man of integrity and courage. 
There is, a priori, every reason why this should be so: there is justifica- 
tion for the remark that ‘‘to the man of science everything comes easy.”’ 
The man of science—that is, in the sense here used, the man of training, 
of well ordered and ready knowledge—knows how to attack a given 
problem, how to proceed in its solution and when to stop: he does not 
waste himself in vain endeavor. He has generally a juster sense of pro- 
portion than other men, a clearer sense of relation, a wiser view of limita- 
tions and a keener logical sense of results. He is a skilfully constructed 
machine for the attainment of certain ends ; and he is a vast deal more, 
for he is vivified and energized by the power of a will under control and 
the force of an instructed judgment. That he does not always use his 
advantage is due to various causes—to a moral defect, to his being over- 
whelmed by the spirit of indifferentism and the cynical lethargy bred of 
it, to his being misled by the false glitter of mere material success. It is 
true that many fall by the way—and yet it is also generally true that the 
distinctions most to be valued are for educated and earnest men. The 
president of one of our universities, who made careful inquiry as to the 
proportion of men of mark who have come into the community from 
college and university, sums up the results of his investigation as follows : 
‘Into one group gather ten thousand infants and send no one to college ; 
one person out of that great group will attain through some work a cer- 
tain fame: into another group gather forty college men on their day of 
graduation, and out of these forty, one will attain recognition. The pro- 
portion is in favor of the college men two hundred and fifty times.’’ 
This is but a striking way of saying—what is, indeed, daily becoming more 
manifest—that college-bred men, the university men, far more largely 
than others control and are responsible for the well-being of the com- 
munity. They are constantly adding to the number of their pursuits and 
diversifying them. ‘They are no longer so exclusively confined as they 
once were to the “ learned professions’’—or it would possibly be more 
just to say that the ‘‘ learned professions’’ have been extended to include 
a wider field of activity than was formerly the case. In the fierce com- 
petition that everywhere prevails, in the multiplication and complication 
of interests, with the numerous discoveries in science and in the art of 
living, which are far-reaching in their effect upon the character and con- 
duct of the principal affairs of modern life, there is scarcely one of those 
affairs that has not become, in a greater or less degrce, the care of a 
“learned profession.’”? They each and all require, for their safe and suc- 
cessful management, the trained and receptive mind, the steady hand, the 
clear-sightedness, the definiteness of conception, the precision of execu- 
tion and the well-sustained character fostered by the contact and contest 
that pertain to the highly organized and eager life of college and university. 

So that to the professional men among you, as well as to all others, it 
should be an incentive and an inspiration to feel that, in a larger and 
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better sense than ever before, labor of all kinds has been ennobled, that 
every avenue of life is open to the educated man and every calling in- 
vites him. I am happy, therefore, in congratulating you upon the au- 
spicious time at which you take upon yourselves, I will not say the burden, 
but the serious and promising labors of life. I hope, and am fain 
to believe, that I may also congratulate you upon being well fitted in 
every way to undertake these labors and discharge them with profit to 
the general welfare. When I say this, I do not refer to purely intel- 
lectual training and accomplishment. There is a still more important 
qualification that must characterize the trusted and honored professional 
man, the public and lasting benefactor—and that is character, character 
founded and built upon the enduring and vital principles of revealed re- 
ligion. This great University, set here on the most conspicuous point of 
this magnificent city that is a gateway of two hemispheres, stands for the 
largest liberty, not license, in teaching and learning, for the most ardent 
desire to search out and expound the truth in all departments of science, 
letters and life—and with them, as the spring of them, for faith in and 
reverence for things divine ; for all that most sacred belief and knowledge 
comprehensively and exactly expressed in the motto, which the pious 
and scholarly founders of the University, who were also among the fore- 
most men of affairs of their time, adopted to guide the institution dur- 
ing all its career—in lumine Tuo, videbimus lumen. And the last words 
that I shall say to you at present, in wishing you, in behalf of your A/ma 
Mater, success, honor and happiness in the several professions and occu- 
pations that have called you to their service, are: Be brave, faithful and 
true ; by precept and example, stand always and everywhere for rectitude 
of conduct and righteousness of life. 


Degrees were then conferred as follows: Bachelor of 
Arts, upon 80 candidates (Columbia, 59; Barnard, 21), 
presented by Professor H. T. Peck, Secretary of Columbia 
College; Bachelor of Laws, 92, presented by Professor 
W. A. Keener, Dean of the Faculty of Law; Doctor of 
Medicine, 140, after the Hippocratic oath had been admin- 
istered by Professor J. G. Curtis; Engineer of Mines, 8; 
Civil Engineer, 14; Electrical Engineer, 25 ; Metallurgical 
Engineer, 1; Bachelor of Science (in chemistry and in 
architecture), 20—all these candidates in science presented 
by Professor H. S. Munroe, Dean of the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science; Master of Arts, 83, presented by Professor 
J. F. Kemp, Secretary of the University Council; Doctor 
of Philosophy, 34, also presented by Professor Kemp.* 


*On page 419 is a table which shows the number of degrees of each 
kind conferred during the last five years. 
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John Aikman Stewart, Esq., was then presented for the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, by Professor N. M. 
Butler, as follows: 


MR. PRESIDENT: To receive at your hands the degree of Master of 
Arts, causa honoris, I present John Aikman Stewart, of New York. For 
the statutory term Mr. Stewart was a student in Columbia College, pur- 
suing a course of study now recognized as containing the essential ele- 
ments of a liberal education. In later life he has risen to deserved 
eminence by reason of good citizenship, the possession in marked degree 
of those capacities and characteristics which give fibre and moral stability 
to the vast financial concerns of this great metropolis, and by constant 
and vigilant defense and support of that credit, both public and private, 
on which alone a nation’s prosperity and integrity rest. Columbia Uni- 
versity welcomes to the roll of its honorary graduates this distinguished 
son of the Columbia College of an elder day. 


The degree was conferred in the following terms: 


Olim in discipulis nostri collegii ascriptum, postea utilitati huius urbis 
bonoque publico devotum semper atque deditum, admitto te ad gradum 
Magistri in Artibus, tibique omnia iura et privilegia ad istum gradum at-- 
tinentia do et concedo. 


Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau was presented by Dr. 
John G. Curtis for the degree of Master of Science.* The 


degree was conferred as follows : 


In arte medicine penitus versatum qua sortem egrotorum et mez- 
rentium szepe meliorem reddidisti, admitto te ad gradum Magistri in 
Scientia, tibique omnia iura et privilegia ad istum gradum attinentia 
do et concedo. 


Rear Admiral George W. Melville was presented for the 
degree of Master of Science by Professor F. R. Hutton: 


MR. PRESIDENT : I am to present to you Rear Admiral George W. Mel- 
ville, Engineer-in-Chief of the United States Navy, who has been named 
by the Trustees for the honorary degree of Master of Science. It is sig- 
nificant that this degree is given to-day for the first time in the history of 
the University, and that its award should be to one to whom the honor is 
so singularly fitting. 

I present to you Rear Admiral Melville as the master of science, both 
in that field where knowledge for its own sake is its own exceeding great 
reward, and also in that where the mechanical engineer leaves the im- 
press of his thought and creative energy upon concrete achievements in 
iron and steel. 


*The Editors regret that, owing to Professor Curtis’s absence in 
Europe, they have been unable to secure the text of his presentation 
address. 
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I bring you, sir, one who has made himself, in the first place, an au- 
thority and expert upon Arctic exploration. This knowledge has been 
acquired in service as an officer, first upon the 7igvess in the search for a 
part of the crew of the Po/aris ; later as an engineer officer of the /ean- 
nette, under Lieutenant De Long; and finally with the relief party which 
went to rescue Greely with the 7hefis and the Bear. 1t would be impos- 
sible to refrain from a reference to the revelations of personal quality 
which belong to the experience of these years, and yet only a permitted 
hand should lift the veil from the tragedies which it conceals. I speak 
only with bated breath of the imprisoned Jeannette, with her frames 
cracking under the remorseless grip of the ice pack ; of the terrible jour- 
ney across the floes to the launching in the icy sea; of the long exposure 
to the Arctic gale in open boat, which left its impress on arms and feet, 
frozen to disablement from exposure; of the lonely landing upon an 
island of the Lena Delta in Siberia ; of the unfaltering prosecution of a 
search for comrades, when even hardy natives were cowed by the warring 
elements ; of the heart-breaking end of the search, when only the dead 
were found in their last bivouac; of the lonely burial on the shores of 
the unfriendly sea. Those, sir, are memories to thrill the hearer and not 
to recount lightly. 

But I turn rather to the achievements of Admiral Melville in that 
other field, where, as a mechanical engineer, he has impressed himself 
upon the engineering of the Navy of our country. Admiral Melville is 
now serving as Engineer-in-Chief of the United States Navy for his third 
term. When he was appointed, in 1888, the only modern vessels in com- 
mission were the A//anta, the Boston and the Dolphin—two cruisers and 
a despatch boat. The twelve years of his service have enabled him, as 
bureau chief, to be responsible for the designing and engineering of 120 
ships, aggregating 700,000 horse power. Beginning with the Sam Fran- 
cisco, the earliest designed vessel of our modern Navy, his souud me- 
chanical judgment, his boldness and his progressiveness have culminated 
in the Columbia and the Minneapolis—each triple screw giants, each 
holding for a time the world’s record for speed. 

But, sir, lest I weary with technical detail, I pass to a final reference—to 
that upon which Columbia to-day bases her meed of praise. I refer, sir, to 
the significance in the war of 1898 which belongs to the preparations and 
the achievements of the Navy in the Spanish-American conflict. The 
conception of a floating machine shop, whereby vessels could be outfitted 
and repaired a thousand miles from a shore basis and a navy yard; and 
the development of economical distilling ships, whereby a large body of 
men and vessels on blockade could be supplied with fresh water without 
the necessity of touching a hostile shore ; and the condition of the engi- 
neering departments of our vessels when the hour of battle had struck— 
these give Admiral Melville’s leadership a significance which we are glad 
to honor. It must not be forgotten, sir, that the achievements of the 
captains of our fleet are the result, in great part, of the thought, the 
planning and the capacity of those engineers who gave them their 
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weapons and who operated for them the battle machines with which 
their work was done. 
Sir, I present you Rear Admiral George W. Melville. 


The degree was thus conferred : 


Consensu omnium, fama ingeniariorum Americanorum in pacis artibus 
se exercentium, iam dudum secura fuit; nunc sane et in belli periculis 
eadem luculenter divulgatur. Scientize nostrorum enim machinali haud 
minime debetur quod illo die memorabili classis Hispanorum, cum 
adversus nostram minaciter enavigfsset, subito, sicut celi fulminibus 
subversa, ceequore toto Manile disiiciebatur. Tibi, vir scientize illius 
peritissime, nautarum fortitudinis adiutor, nos gratias nunc agimus am- 
plissimas ; et ego ipse, auctoritate mihi commissa, admitto te ad gradum 
Magistri in Scientia, tibique omnia iura et privilegia ad istum gradum 
attinentia do et concedo. 


Hon. Carl Schurz was then presented for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Professor Munroe Smith: 


We sometimes forget, Mr. President, that those who are said to make 
law by their enactments or to find law by their judgments are not the 
only, nor even the real, makers of law. Law recognizes social facts and 
expresses social convictions ; and the true law-makers are those who 
create the facts which the law accepts as its premises, or who arouse the 
convictions which the legislator and the judge clothe in technical form 
and supply with imperative sanction. It is, therefore, with good reason 
that the English and American universities have long been accustomed to 
honor with the Doctorate of Laws those men who, by written or spoken 
word, in the press or on the platform, or by their conduct of the affairs of 
government, or by their deeds upon the field of battle, have shaped the 
opinions or created the situations which the law has sanctioned. 

I am charged, Mr. President, with the honorable and grateful duty of 
presenting, as a candidate for the Doctorate of Laws, a man who, for more 
than half a century and in two hemispheres, has been making law—not 
in one or two of the ways, but in all the ways in which the law is really 
made. He has led soldiers to victory in battle ; he has helped wisely to 
administer the affairs of government ; he has contributed in no slight de- 
gree as author, editor and orator to shape public opinion. He has also 
aided, as a member of our highest and most dignified legislative assembly, 
in giving statutory form to the results of his labors in other fields. And 
throughout this long and singularly varied career, he has aimed always 
at the highest ends. He has written and spoken and fought, in the old 
world and in the new, for two great causes of our century—for national 
unity and for individual liberty ; and what his youth longed for, his age 
has seen fulfilled. Already for a generation his first fatherland and his 
adopted country have each been firmly united. Already for a generation 
the German burgess and peasant have been enfranchised and the Ameri- 
can slave has been free. Something, however, is still left to fight for; 
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and against the tyranny of party, and the despotism of that incessant 
printed clamor which calls itself public opinion, Mr. Schurz stands to-day 
as firm and four-square as he ever stood in his earlier days against the 
tyranny of princes or the despotism of slave-holders. 

Mr. Schurz is an American: he has held that title longer than most 
of us who are assembled here to-day, and he has illustrated it by worthy 
deeds. But in becoming an American he has not ceased to be a German ; 
and the pride which Germany feels in his American career and in his 
American honors is one of the bonds that unite his original and his 
adopted countries. It is, therefore, a thing upon which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, that in honoring him we help to strengthen this 
bond, that in honoring him we honor also that great country which is the 
motherland of our motherland and the ancestral home of all those in 
whose veins flows English blood. 

Mr. President, I present to you as candidate for the Doctorate of Laws, 
honoris causa to ourselves no less than to him, the Honorable Carl Schurz. 


The degree was conferred as follows: 


Iam diu illis civibus rei publicee Americanz qui saluti omnium communi 
multum contulerunt, tu, vir spectabilis, optimo iure ascriptus es. Nam 
patriz adiutor potius quam factionis assentator et res preeclaras fortiter 
gessisti, et consilium perbonum civibus dedisti, et causas nobilissimas 
eloquentiz tuz splendore ornavisti. Quam ob rem, auctoritate mihi 
commissa, admitto te ad gradum Doctoris in Legibus, tibique omnia iura 
et privilegia ad istum gradum attinentia do et Concedo. 


Governor Theodore Roosevelt was then presented for 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by Professor W. M. Sloane: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the signal honor to present for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of the State of New York. 
He stands here a representative scholar-statesman, at once the learned 
historian of American expansion across this continent and the academic 
man of affairs. Bound ourselves in every fibre to the City of New York, 
we honor him because his blood has flowed for more than a century and 
a half in the veins of men foremost in the life of this, our splendid metrop- 
olis; because in his own person he has exemplified the virtues of his 
city and his family by learning, philanthropy and courage; because he 
has held high office in his country’s service with dauntless bravery during 
peace and war ; because in these latest days he continues a patriot soldier 
and a patriot statesman ; because the Empire State has found in hima 
governor fearless for the right in the face of bold and imperious wrong ; 
because throughout the land good men look to him as a standard bearer 
of experience and wisdom, as a just man battling for the elevation of his 
kind, as a guardian of the public interest—intellectual, moral and 
spiritual. He is the son of a great sister university, but we adopt him and 
grant him our highest crown because for true religion, sound learning, 
patient research and fine statesmanship he is the representative of all the 
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universities; and as he has been a great American because he is a great 
New Yorker, Columbia on the Acropolis of his native city claims him as 
specially her own. 


The degree was thus conferred: 


Tu quem in armis nuper perillustrem, in rebus civicis ‘‘iustum et 
tenacem propositi virum,’’ omnes mortales spectaverunt, de civitate nostra 
optime meruisti. Nec studiorum tuorum obliviscimur, sed hodie in aula 
universitatis nostrz et militem fortissimum, et civem preclarissimum, et 
historiz scriptorem prestantissimum, magno cum gaudio te salutamus. 
Auctoritate igitur mihi commissa, admitto te ad gradum Doctoris in 
Legibus, tibique omnia iura et privilegia ad istum gradum attinentia do 
et concedo. 

After the Benediction Professor Van Amringe read the 
following message from President Low: 


All hail to Columbia and her honored guests, Heartiest good wishes 
to the graduates of ’99. 


Upon the close of the Commencement exercises the 
Alumni Associations of the College and of the Schools of 
Science gave luncheons for their members in College Hall 
and in the Engineering Building, and a luncheon for the 
alumni generally and for the officers of the University was 
served in West Hall. In the interval following, informal 
meetings of the associations and of several classes were 
held, and the opportunity for lounging under the trees was 
apparently much enjoyed. At a quarter before four o’clock 
the line of march was formed, and the alumni in a body, 
followed by the officers of the associations and of the 
Alumni Council, and the orator and the presiding officer 
of the day, marched to the Gymnasium. Between eight 
hundred and a thousand graduates were present, and nearly 
as many more who were not alumni; but the number 
would undoubtedly have been much larger but for the ex- 
treme heat of the day. The Chairman, Dean Van 
Amringe, on rising to introduce the speaker, was received 
with repeated rounds of applause, evidently intended as a 
special tribute to him as Acting President of the Univer- 
sity. In introducing the speaker, he said: 
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FELLOw ALUMNI: 

It is a happy circumstance that, while Columbia retains 
her ancient and close connection with this great city, add- 
ing to the usefulness of metropolitan life and receiving 
from it dignity and opportunity, she is yet situated at a dis- 
tance from the turmoil of the town, on an historic site of 
exceeding beauty, where, in sequestered academic shades, 
the alumni may gather, spend the day in pleasant confer- 
ence and, like Antzeus of old, gain new strength from con- 
tact with their Alma Mater. 

Before he went abroad, President Low said to me that 
the University in all its parts was never stronger or in bet- 
ter condition than it is to-day, and referred particularly to 
the old College, ‘‘ the seed out of which the great tree has 
grown.” His opinion is unquestionably correct, and yet, 
to me, there is one imperfection here that hinders complete 
satisfaction, one sombre shadow on these delightful grounds 
and this otherwise charming scene. It is occasioned 
by the melancholy fact that, amid all the splendors of 
this place, there is no fitting and fine College Hall! The 
lack is so serious, and is fast becoming so humiliating, 
as to inspire me with a hope, which is akin to expecta- 
tion, that the alumni themselves, some fortunate alum- 
nus or other appreciative and generous-minded citizen, 
will, if the trustees are unable, supply the great defect. 
Notwithstanding this disability, however, the President 
was right—not only is the great tree flourishing, but the 
seed out of which it has grown is full of life and vigor. 

One of the felicitous incidents of this Commencement 
day is the addition to our honorary and honored alumni of 
several citizens of renown, men who, for the most part, 
owe their early academic allegiance elsewhere, but in 
whose achievements we delight and whose merits we de- 
sire to reward so far as lies in our power. Among other 
glories which we seek for Columbia is that of being a sort 
of Westminster for living American greatness—so that, 
when a man girds himself to struggle heroically for the 
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good of the community and the honors of life, he may say, 
not as Nelson did, ‘* Victory or Westminster Abbey,” but, 
‘¢ Victory and a degree from Columbia College.” 

I am very sorry that the President is away ; but if he was 
to be absent at any time, I am glad that he chose this time, 
and thus gave me the great personal gratification of con- 
ferring a well-deserved distinction on an eminent man, in 
whom the whole country has an eager and expectant in- 
terest, and in whom we of New York, who know him 
well, have also an affectionate pride. I expressed my 
opinion of him this morning in the noble and dignified lan- 
guage of antiquity, and do not care to repeat myself; and, 
therefore, now content myself with announcing to you one 
who, happily for us, has to-day become a Columbia man 
—one who is great in war, great in peace and dear to the 
hearts of his countrymen—Doctor Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York. God bless him! 


Governor Roosevelt then spoke as follows : 
Mr. PRESIDENT, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

I appreciate very deeply and very peculiarly the honor 
that has been conferred upon me to-day by the University 
of the city of my birth—the city where my ancestors, like 
yours, Mr. President, have for many generations been born. 

I could not have been a New Yorker and worked for 
any cause worth working for, without working hand in 
hand with graduates of Columbia. The very earliest ex- 
perience that I had in politics, I underwent—and I use that 
word advisedly—in company, Mr. President, with your- 
self. It was when Professor Van Amringe and I had 
joined the local political association of the body to which 
we belonged; and what I have to say this afternoon will 
be very largely simply a variation on his theme of this 
morning—on what was more than his theme of this morn- 
ing, what I have seen him put into actual deeds in the 
work that he has done. 
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I don’t know that Professor Van Amringe himself ever 
realized how much he made me feel it my duty to go on 
and take part in politics—and not to take part spasmod- 
ically, not to go into a movement once a year and feel that 
I was very good to have gone in then; but to take part all 
the time, doing a little bit whenever the chance arose, be- 
cause that was the way that Mr. Van Amringe himself did. 
We worked at the caucuses and at the primaries, and I, at 
least, peddled tickets at the polls. ‘Those were the days 
before we had the Australian ballot law, gentlemen, and 
we did all of those small and irksome duties of citizenship, 
because every young man who was around Mr. Van 
Amringe would have felt ashamed not to do the work that 
he did. That is the kind of practical teaching in the per- 
formance of political duty that will do more good to any 
young man who is making his start in life than even such 
an address as that you made this morning, sir, though 
great good has been done by such an address . . . 

A year ago at this time the expedition of which my regi- 
ment formed a part was on the transports in Tampa Bay. 
One reason why I feel a peculiar pride in that regiment 
is that, mixed up with the wild riders and riflemen of the 
South and West—the miners, cow-punchers, hunters and 
mining prospectors—were a couple of score or more of 
young college graduates from the East; and in the whole 
regiment there was no braver, nor more devoted and sol- 
dierly man than Hamilton Fish. I remember him well. 
From the very beginning, from the time of the organiza- 
tion of our regiment, he was one man in whom I put pecu- 
liar trust. He was employed at once as a non-commissioned 
officer, in the difficult and delicate task of drilling men 
who had in them the most splendid material out of which 
it is possible ever to make soldiers, but whose very sturdi- 
ness and independence, whose very inborn Americanism 
and desire always to take the initiative, made it not always 
easy to discipline them as was needful; and young Fish 
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did his duty as only two or three other men in the regiment 
did theirs—with all his heart and soul and mind.... And 
that is one thing, Mr. Van Amringe, that always makes 
me glad to see athletics developed in our colleges—not 
only because of the effect of athletics on character 
(for of course it does affect character, and it is this 
effect that really is most important), but also because 
it is a good thing to have a strong body as well as a 
sound body; forif with the body goes the mind and soul, 
then the body becomes a powerful agency in bringing 
about good results, especially at those times when we get 
down to the naked, elemental passions in man.... 

On landing in Cuba we camped out; and on the second 
night after our landing, after a long march, we struck 
Siboney late in the evening. Fish was the first sergeant 
in the company of a man, who, on the whole, was the best 
captain among all the good captains we had—young Ca- 
pron, aman who was a better leader even than Fish himself 
and a man, like Fish, of singularly fine physique. I recol- 
lect well that, shortly after we had gone into camp and had 
arranged the troops in the lines, there came up a heavy 
cloudburst, and it rained very heavily for an hour or so 
with a downpour known only in the tropics. After it was 
through, word was sent to us that we were to be sent for- 
ward at dawn to head the Spaniards on the left wing on 
the attack and to fight the next morning. . . . I strolled 
over to Capron’s fire, and he and Fish and a young Har- 
vard fellow were standing around the fire, holding their 
clothes up and drying them, and Capron was instructing 
Fish as to what would be his duties the next day. 
Capron had been told that he was to have the advance 
guard; and, having selected young Fish to lead ‘the 
point,” as it is called—the four men who were to make the 
extreme advance,—he was telling him what he should do... 
I remember particularly Capron saying, ‘‘ Now, Sergeant, 
to-morrow is the chance. We have the post of danger, 
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and that is the post of honor. While we are here, always 
seek the post of danger; that is where the chance of honor 
lies,” and Fish answering, ‘‘ Yes, Captain, that is what I 
came for.” ‘This was at ten in the evening, and before ten 
the next morning I passed them both in the jungle, lying 
with their glazed eyes turned towards the sky. 

I feel the deepest sympathy for those who loved young 
Fish, for Capron’s wife, and for the people of both of them 
—the keenest sympathy for them ; but not for the men them- 
selves, not for those who have won the glorious prize of 
death with honor, not for those whose country delights to 
honor them, not for the man who left a heritage of honor- 
able renown to his college by what he did in Cuba. It is 
a good thing for any young man to have the chance that 
Fish had, and to take advantage of it as Fish did, be his 
fate what it may. To Capron and Fish, and the others 
who there gave their lives, there is a peculiar meed of 
honor that should be paid just at this time. 

We live in a period when there is much social discontent, 
much social unrest. Every man who, by his actions or 
by any failure to act when he should do so, gives the 
slightest justifiable cause for an increase of that discontent 
—every man who in any way, wittingly or unwittingly, 
feeds fuel to the social unrest, is a traitor to what is best in 
our national life and deserves ill of the country; and so, 
every man who does what is in him, to prove the funda- 
mental truth that all who live in this country are equally 
concerned in its welfare, and should be equally ready to 
pay even the final great debt for it, puts the whole country 
under an obligation to him. The fact that young Hamil- 
ton Fish—recently a member of Columbia College, a man 
who had been used to luxury—was not only ready, but 
more than anxious to stand in the forefront of battle with 
the miner, the cowpuncher and the hunter, to face the 
same hardships and meet the same death that they met, 
should make you proudof him. He laid you of Columbia, 
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he laid us of New York, he laid all the people of America in 
his debt—laid them under heavy obligations by what he did, 
by the death he met. When he did that, though we mourn 
him, surely our mourning must be swallowed up in pride. 
I wanted to speak to you this afternoon primarily upon the 
college man in his relation to social and public life, and yet 
there is little that I need say beyond pointing to the examples 
already given. All that I can ask is that you of Colum- 
bia—that your fellows in every college in the land—realize 
that the advantages you have had confer upon you no spe- 
cial privileges, but do put upon you special and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. I have scant patience with the demagogue 
who denounces men of education, and scanter patience 
still with the foolish cynic who sneers at the part that can 
be played in public life by the man of college training. It 
is essential for this country, essential for our higher life, 
that the man of college breeding and college training 
should take his full part in the work of governing the na- 
tion, and that the nation should see that he takes it. 
There is no meaner form of bad citizenship than that 
which—either truckling to what it believes to be the popu- 
lar belief, or from a crude lack of judgment on its own part 
—fails to perceive the full necessity of deep and broad 
mental training among the men to whom it is specially 
desirable to entrust much of the management of our public 
affairs. . . . We need college men, we need cultivated 
men. We need the broadly, deeply cultivated man, and we 
need him continually in our public life, and in our social life. 
Now, take the proper standpoint of the cultivated man 
himself. He can do his duty to the nation only if he keeps 
ever clearly in mind the fact that his advantages in train- 
ing do not give him any right to the prize; they merely fit 
him to strive on good terms for it. Let him always remem- 
ber, if he has the peculiar advantages only to be obtained 
from the education probably gained for him by the self- 
denial of those who went before him, that these advantages 
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will avail him nothing, unless he has in him also the spirit 
which will enable him to take advantage of them.... 

It is a great thing to have a sound body and a sound 
mind ; but, as Professor Van Amringe has said to-day, the 
greatest thing is to have character—to have not only the 
virtues, but the sturdy self-reliant virtues; to be good and 
to be strong. I think that we are gradually getting over 
our admiration for what Milton called ‘‘ That fugitive 
cloistered virtue which dares not face the heat and dust of 
the contest.” Weare more and more learning to under- 
stand that, while a strong man who lacks righteousness is 
simply all the more dangerous as a citizen because of his 
strength, on the other hand, every good man who lacks 
strength must be of but little weight in the community. I 
would preach the doctrine of righteousness going hand in 
hand with power. I would preach the duty of every man 
to go out in life, not hoping for an easy time; but willing 
and anxious to face irksome and grinding toil, to face dis- 
appointment and failure, if out of failure he can finally 
wrest success—to face all that comes in life, provided only 
that he may show himself a man among men.... 

There are many things that I should like to say to the 
college-bred man, but all of them can be summed up in 
this: The college-bred man must show himself an Amer- 
ican citizen like all others, but with the feeling that it is 
incumbent upon him to prove that he is more of an Amer- 
ican and a de¢éer citizen than other American citizens are. 
If he does not do this, he is false to his university and false 
to the training that he has had. 

There is so much that is enthrallingly interesting in life, 
there is so much that is individually well worth doing, that 
I think all men of sound mind and character have a feel- 
ing of utter contempt for the idler—for the small soul who 
stands aside from the stress and strain of that life where 
the great issues are faced, where the great defeats are suf- 
fered and the great successes won; for the man who is 
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content to whirl in an eddy on one side, because it is quiet 
in the eddy, while there are waves on the main stream. 
Toall college-bred men I would preach the doctrine of work. 
If you are fortunate enough to have means which will 
enable you to lead a life of leisure, remember that the life 
of leisure, if it is to be worth living, is not to be a life of 
idleness. We need men who are able to lead lives of 
leisure, because we need to have done an immense amount 
of work that is not remunerative; and much of that work 
—probably the most of it—must be done by men of leisure. 
We need men of leisure and men of means, then, to work 
out and fully develop the national life; and these men 
should understand that they are bound to work as hard as 
anybody else in the land, the only difference being that 
their work is of a different kind. 

The college-bred man should, above all, set the ex- 
ample of working efficiently, disinterestedly and honestly. 
In all our American life, with its tendencies for evil (which 
must be faced and fought against, just exactly as we gladly 
recognize and glory in the tendencies for good)— in all our 
American life I think that, on the whole, the tendency for 
evil which is most dangerous, which should be most steadily 
fought, is the tendency to defy mere success, without refer- 
ence to whether that success was obtained honorably or 
dishonorably. We suffer from too great a tendency to 
deify the successful man. But we cannot become a truly 
great people, we cannot rise to the level of the highest tra- 
ditions that we have inherited from the men who with 
Washington founded this Republic, or with Lincoln per- 
petuated it, until public opinion is trained so that every man 
who wins wealth, or political success, or any other kind 
of success by means that are dishonorable, is made to feel 
the full scorn of all whose approval is worth having.... 

I don’t want you to be impractical.... You have got 
to work in practical ways, if you are going to accom- 
plish anything. Of course, this applies to every career, to 


ee 
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every walk in life, but it applies peculiarly in politics. 
The man who works entirely impractically in politics is 
working hand in hand with the forces of evil, because 
he withdraws his weight from the force for good 
What we need is men of high instincts who are not a bit 
afraid of going down into the hurly-burly, into the arena— 
men who want to work with their fellows. That is the 
type of man we must more and more develop, if we want 
to make our political and social life what it should be. 

A word in closing. . . . You have been following up, 
probably all of you, what has happened in France— 
you have seen the measureless abyss of humiliation into 
which the French people have plunged themselves, by 
setting up a standard of race and religion in place of the 
standard of righteousness and decent citizenship. Let me 
draw a lesson from my own regiment. I had in that regi- 
ment men from the East, from the West, from the North, 
and from the South; men who all their lives long had 
made their living by daily toil, and men who lived on what 
they had inherited from their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers. I had in that regiment men of all the different 
races and race strains that go to make up the composite 
American people, men of all religions that are known to 
our country, and men who would be regarded as heterodox 
by the exponents of any recognized creed. I had Captain 
Capron, who came primarily from the Huguenots of 
France; Captain O’Neill, whose father fought in Meagh- 
er’s Brigade in the Civil War; Captain Muller, who was 
born in Germany; Lieutenant Colonel Brodie, of Scotch 
descent; men representing every strain of descent from 
Puritans and Cavaliers. And when, after San Juan, I 
recommended five non-commissioned officers for promotion 
to lieutenantcies, it happened that I recommended two Pro- 
testants, two Catholics and a man of Jewish faith. We 
were able to keep that regiment in good shape and to make 
it approach nearer and nearer to the ideal of what an 
American regiment should be, because we considered but 
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one thing about any man, and that was whether he was or 
was not a good soldier. Whether he was a Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jew; whether he was of Irish, German, English 
or Scotch birth ; whether he was a day laborer or a man of 
independent fortune; whether he was from the East, from 
the West, from the North or from the South—these things 
counted for nothing if he was a good man, a man who did 
his duty as an American soldier. Now, I ask you to re- 
member, you of Columbia and your fellow college men 
throughout this country, that you are called upon, above 
everything else, to keep that as your guiding principle as 
you go through life. In your relations with your fellow 
Americans, remember that every man who discriminates 
for or against any other American because of his creed, 
birthplace, social or educational standing, is guilty of 
treachery to the principle upon which this Republic is 
founded, and is showing himself to be a bad and unworthy 
citizen. I ask that you set for yourselves, and therefore 
for others, that standard of American citizenship which 
rests solely upon a man’s courage, his righteousness and 
his honest endeavor to do all that in him lies to make 
America what it should be, and what it shall and must be, 
the greatest of the great nations of the whole world. 


Prof. Van Amringe, in closing the meeting, said: 


FrLLow Atumni: Don’t go yet. There are two things. 
that I want you to do before you leave the hall, and you 
can do them better than any set of men I ever knew or ever 
heard of. One is, to give three Columbia cheers for our 
absent fellow alumnus, our well-beloved President Low. 
[The cheers were given. ] 

The other is, that I want you to give (Wait until I get 
through !)—the other is that I want you to give three more 
Columbia cheers for our new fellow-alumnus, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Doctor, Governor, Colonel, renowned historian, 
mighty hunter and prince of good fellows. 
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EDITORIALS 


The aim of the editors of the QUARTERLY has been not only 
to provide the friends and members of the University community 
with all necessary information regarding its various schools and 

Articles inThis departments, but to furnish stimulating mat- 
Number ter for thought and discussion regarding the 
history of the University in the past and its present and future 
policy. The articles in this number are good types of what we 
hope regularly to place before the body of readers which we ad- 
dress. History is well represented by Dr. Jones’s essay on 
Myles Cooper—the second of a series, in which we intend to 
take up the biographies of the presidents of the College—and by 
Mr. Bradley’s article on the beginnings of Columbia College 
journalism. The present is represented by the reports of the 
Commencement addresses ; and the policy of the University with 
regard to the including in its scheme of a professional school 
for teachers is admirably and suggestively discussed by Professor 
Russell. 


As regards Teachers College, we wish now to congratulate 
the University and the community on the remarkable progress 
of this young, but extremely efficient, part of the University, 

The Professional It was not so long ago that university teach- 

Training of Teachers ers, as a body, were possessed of two singular 
and very harmful ideas—first, that the public schools of the coun- 
try lay wholly outside the sphere of university influence; and, 
second, that teachers, being born rather than made, needed no 
instruction save that which came from research and training in 
various specialties. That an instructor, whether in school or 
college, should understand the history and principles of educa- 
tion, and that there was a large and noble field for usefulness in 
the service of the country in the secondary schools, were ideas 
to which the university intellect seemed impervious. The recent 
change in the minds of scholars in these respects is very marked, 
and is nowhere shown more clearly than in the relations of 
Teachers College to Columbia University, and in the deter- 
mination of the University to give to teachers as sound a pro- 
fessional training as it gives to lawyers, doctors and engineers. 
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The receipt by the Editorial Committee of a copy of the ex- 
tremely interesting quinquennial record of the members of the 
Class of ’94, School of Mines, is the occasion of this expression 

News of the of a wish that there might be a similar record 
Classes for every class that has graduated from each 
of the various schools of the University. From every point of 
view it is desirable that such records should be kept and, from 
time to time, published. The cause of this wish is, however, 
the great difficulty experienced by the Editorial Committee in 
getting accurate information about graduates, living or dead, in 
whom the members of the University family have an interest. 

It is, in fact, to remedy similar difficulties experienced by 
graduates themselves, and by officers and friends of the Uni- 
versity, that the QUARTERLY is published. By informing gradu- 
ates of all events of importance or interest in the affairs of the 
University or in the lives of alumni, it is hoped to preserve and 
strengthen loyalty both to Columbia and to the friendships formed 
within her gates. The latest move in this direction is the estab- 
lishment in the QuARTERLY of a department, ‘* News of the 
Classes,” wherein any graduate of the College (later, it is hoped, 
of other schools as well) may get news, at least once a year, of 
his classmates and, in every number, of other college friends. 
This new departure has, not unnaturally, met with some criti- 
cisms, largely based on misunderstanding. Instead of dealing 
with these serzatim, it suffices to say that the QUARTERLY aims 
to publish concerning each graduate only such personal news as 
he would be glad to have concerning his college friends. 

To make this department really successful, however, it is 
necessary that the QUARTERLY should have accessible all possi- 
ble sources of information about alumni. Some class officers— 
for instance, those of ’88, Arts—have already placed at its disposal 
admirably complete records, showing the career of every member 
of the class since graduation. Similarly, many individuals have 
furnished very full data as to the careers of various members of 
College classes. Nevertheless, much remains to be done—by 
the classes, as such, in beginning or completing class records; 
by the individual members of classes, in aiding class officers to 
get material for this purpose; and, last, but by no means least, 
by loyal alumni, without distinction of class, who will send to 
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the QUARTERLY at all times items of interest about Columbia 
men or of interest toColumbia men. The QUARTERLY invites 
the codperation of the alumni, and particularly desires to re- 
ceive copies of all class reports and other Columbiana. 


The cyclone which has swept over the Forty-ninth Street 
site during the last few months has left but little of the old Col- 
lege buildings, and from present appearances there will soon 

‘The Forty-ninth remain nothing except the corner of Hamil- 
Street Site ton Hall, in which the Berkeley School is 
now housed. It is much to be regretted that buildings of such 
architectural merit as the Library and Hamilton Hall could not 
have been preserved in their entirety; and to the alumni whose 
memories of College days were associated with them, the de- 
molition which has been wrought seems almost like vandalism. 
The Library, while in its dismantled state—its pointed arches 
and Gothic pinnacles suggesting a medieval ruin—presented a 
pathetic picture, and no College sentiment was necessary to in- 
spire a feeling of resentment that the city should be deprived of 
so beautiful a building; but the exigencies of the twenty-five 
foot lot and the ‘¢ American basement ” recognize no such consid- 
erations, and in the course of a year it is probable that almost the 
entire block will be occupied by private dwellings. The fact 
that this was once the site of the College is to be commemorated 
by a bronze tablet, which will be placed in the wall of what was 
formerly Hamilton Hall, on Madison Avenue near the corner of 
Forty-ninth Street. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that it is also the intention of the Trustees to place a tablet on the 
building at the corner of West Broadway and Murray Street, to 
mark the original site of King’s College. 

The fact that the College has twice been compelled to remove 
by the inroads of business (though also, in the latter instance, 
by the need of more space) throws an interesting light upon the 
growth of the city, especially when it is remembered that the 
Forty-ninth Street site was criticised at the time of its purchase 
as being too far out of town. It was then described as lying 
upon quite a high hill, crowned with fine trees and commanding 
an extensive view. The objections which were then made to 
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Forty-ninth Street were almost identically the same as those 
which were offered to Morningside Heights, though they were 
not so speedily overcome as they have been in our latest—and 
we may hope final—removal. Of the Forty-ninth Street site, 
however, it is to be said that it was purchased only as a *‘ tem- 
porary expedient”; and, at the time it was acquired, no one 
anticipated that it would remain the home of the College for 
forty years. Regarded in the light of experience, it is perhaps 
not to be regretted that the College remained so long at what 
may be called its half-way station; for until the present site be- 
came available, which was not until about 18go, no situation so 
perfectly adapted for the University was obtainable. Further- 
more, the lapse of time, with the accompanying increase in the 
values of real estate, rendered it possible to dispose of the Forty- 
ninth Street site at such an advance on the original cost as 
practically to reimburse the corporation for the amount expended 
for buildings. In parting with Havemeyer Hall and its fellows, 
we have only to regret the loss of the pleasant associations which 
clustered around them; and no one can fail to rejoice that the 
change was not longer deferred, and that, when effected, it was 
made the opportunity for the reéstablishment of the University 
upon such a scale as to afford the most complete assurance of 
absolute permanence. 


The Life of Francis Lieber, which will be issued next 
month by the University Press, will be a fitting tribute by the 
University toa man who was one of its most devoted adherents, 

Francis Lieber, as 25 Well as one of its most distinguished instruc- 

a Teacher tors. The publication of the work at this 
time, almost simultaneously with what was perhaps the most 
important assemblage of international representatives which has 
ever been held, isa happy coincidence; for of Lieber it was 
well said that he ‘‘ was the first to propose and encourage the 
idea of professional jurists of all nations to come together for 
consultation and to establish a common understanding.” His 
‘paper on Nationalism and Internationalism, which was called 
by a distinguished Italian publicist the ‘*Golden Tract,” shows 
Lieber’s profound appreciation of the vital importance of national 
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unity, and at the same time illustrates the fullness of his reali- 
zation of the idea of international responsibility. His works, 
Political Ethics and Civil Liberty and Self Government, have 
justly been regarded as most important contributions to po- 
litical science. Like Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries, their in- 
fluence has been strong and far-reaching, and, like them, they 
must be regarded as among Columbia’s greatest contributions to 
the advancement of learning. 

The biography which has been prepared by Mr. Lewis L. 
Harley, of Philadelphia—evidently with great care and with a 
thorough appreciation of his subject,—presents an attractive pic- 
ture of Lieber asa man. His vigorous personality, his tremendous 
capacity for work and his enthusiastic interest in it, his intense 
patriotism—these qualities absolutely command admiration; and 
it is easy to perceive how a man of such force of character 
must have impressed himself upon his students. That he was 
one of the greatest teachers we have ever had, has long been 
a tradition at Columbia; and a letter, addressed to the Trustees, 
which is printed in full in the appendix to the volume, serves 
to explain in great measure the reasons for his success. ‘‘ I have 
never in my life,” he writes, ‘* delivered the same lecture twice 
over, and hold it to be one of the first duties of a conscientious 
and ardent professor always to adapt his lectures both to the 
spirit and temper of his class and to the current events of the 
times. Withoutit his lectures must lack the true inspiriting and 
inciting character. They will turn out hollow and flat... . 
A sound, animated and inspiriting lecture cannot be delivered 
without at least three hours immediate preparation.” Lieber 
was himself distinctly the ‘*ardent professor,” and after such 
preparation it is not difficult to comprehend why his lectures 
offered such a wealth of information to his students. 

Deeply interested in the College and in its advancement as a 
seat of learning, as well as in its students, Lieber gave freely 
from his great stores of knowledge and experience; and his 
advice to the Trustees, regarding the reorganization of the Uni- 
versity, as well as his lectures to the students, were inspired 
with a lofty purpose and a noble enthusiasm. Like most great 
men, he had ideas in advance of his times; but, were he alive 
to-day, he would witness the realization of many of his ideals 
of University development as well as of international comity. 





University Notes 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Ciass-pAy AT CoLUMBIA AND BARNARD 


The Class of ’99, Columbia College, had its Class-day on Mon- 
day, June 5, at two o’clock in the afternoon. For the second 
time, the exercises were held in the Gymnasium, which was 
taxed to the utmost by the throngs of relatives and friends. The 
exercises were conventional in form, but in every instance 
presented pleasing variations on the old types. The wretched 
acoustic properties of the Gymnasium unfortunately interfered 
considerably with the effectiveness of the speeches and the enjoy- 
ment of the audience. The order of exercises was as follows: 
President’s address by F. S. Hackett; roll-call by the secretary, 
E. C. Ropes; class history, Geoffrey Parsons; class poem, 
W. G. Kellogg; class prophecy, H. W. Zinsser; presentation 
oration, G. P. Fort; valedictory, A. A. Fowler. A letter from 
President Low to the class of ’99 was read by W. A. Bradley, 
chairman of the Class-day committee; and, after the reading of 
the class poem, Dr. C. H. Young, secretary of the New York 
Delta, announced the elections to Phi Beta Kappa. These were 
(in their Junior year): H. H. Bowman, W. A. Bradley, J. S. 
Harrison and C. H. Tuttle, and (in their Senior year), C. A. 
Baker, A. A. Fowler, G. S. Hellman and Geoffrey Parsons. 

After the valedictory the scene of activities was shifted to the 
‘¢ Quad.,” where on the lawn, to the northeast of the Library, 
the class yew-tree was planted, and the yew oration delivered by 
J. S. Harrison. The speaker stood ona platform draped in 
the blue and white, with his class-mates, cap in hand, ina circle 
about him, and behind them the great gathering of guests. After 
the speech the class ode, written by G. S. Hellman, to the air 
of ‘*Maryland, my Maryland” was sung, and then followed a 
number of other songs. 

The most novel part of the celebration came, however, in 
the evening. This year, for the first time, Columbia could 
boast of a Class-day function at all comparable with the fétes 
held at other colleges. The grove was strung with hundreds 
of lighted Japanese lanterns, seats were scattered over the Green, 
and the Gymnasium was prepared for dancing. An orchestra 
played within, and without the Glee Club sang frequently with 
great success. Columbia’s social resources were well tested, 
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with a result no less gratifying to Columbia men than to the 
thousands who came to enjoy the hospitality of the graduating 
class. It was a brilliant and animated scene—the bright-dotted 
lines of lanterns, the white glare of the great electric lamps and 
the blaze of light from the Gymnasium, contrasting with the 
dark and shadowy corners of the Grove. The crowds seemed 
ceaselessly moving—now to the floor to dance, when the music 
started anew, then surging out again through the great portals to 
wander among the trees or to stroll along the gravelled walks. 
The festivities were continued up to a late hour, and by the suc- 
cess of this new ordering of Class-day affairs, the college stands 
committed in the future to a new policy of social activity. 

Among other innovations introduced by this class, it is im- 
portant to note, was the revival of the old Senior class-book, now 
long neglected. This volume contains portraits and autobiogra- 
phies of the members of the class, as well as the texts of the 
various Class-day orations and poems, etc. 

Barnard Class-day fell on Tuesday, January 6th. The Colum- 
bia graduating class returned the compliment of the day before, 
when the graduating class from Barnard had been their guests, by 
appearing in turn as guests in cap and gown. The pretty little 
Brinckerhoff Theatre was quite filled with a very appreciative audi- 
ence. The ushers were Sophomores, also in cap and gown, but 
distinguished by a broad shoulder-sash of Barnard purple. The 
class occupied the stage, the speakers stepping forward to 
the desk in front. The president, Miss V. C. Gildersleeve, de- 
livered the salutatory, continuing—after the roll call by Miss A. 
C. Hoffman, secretary—as historian. Miss Alice Duer’s class 
ode was then sung standing. The prophecy by Miss Marjorie 
Jacobi, the class poem by Miss G. H. Goodale and the presenta- 
tion oration by Miss Hoffman followed. Finally, the Senior song, 
‘¢ Farewell to Barnard ”—first sung by the class of ’98, and now 
definitely adopted for the use of all graduating classes—was 
started by the class of ’99 and taken up by those of the preced- 
ing class who were present. The graduates then held a recep- 
tion, descending from the platform to play the hostess for the last 
time in the halls of Barnard—the last but one, for that evening, 
the Class-day dance, given in the Brinckerhoff Theatre, merged 
Class-day into the final.day of Commencement. 

W. A. BRADLEY 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA 


The races on the Hudson at Poughkeepsie on June 26 and 27, 
from the character of the contests and the manifestation of public 
interest, bid fair to establish the annual regatta of the Intercol- 
legiate Rowing Association as a conspicuous feature of the col- 
lege rowing season. The regret sometimes expressed that Yale 
and Harvard were not represented, does not come from the par- 
tisans of the crews. The traditional rivalry between the two 
New England universities finds its culmination in the exclu- 
sive race at New London, in which other colleges do not—and 
may not with propriety—claim a part. To unite Harvard, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Cornell and Columbia in one struggle, 
for the sake of a supremacy and a championship, would be to set 
up a rivalry and a purpose appealing to the ‘‘ sport” rather than 
to the collegian and his following. 

The wearers of the blue and white at Poughkeepsie were first 
entertained, then grieved and finally dismayed, as the races were 
in turn ended. The old boys—remembering the fours that won 
in our halcyon days and regretting that Columbia was not to 
appear in the four-oared race with which the regatta opened 
—witnessed with unbiased pleasure a spirited contest between 
Pennsylvania and Cornell, in which the former won by a length. 

In the Freshman race there were the usual entries—Cornell, 
Columbia and Pennsylvania—and they finished, as usual, in that 
order. Confident Cornell pulled away, inch by inch, from 
equally confident Columbia and won by a little over a length. 
Seemingly a stroke or two more per minute in Columbia’s boat 
might have changed the positions or made the race a faster one. 
Why the power that really was in our Freshmen was not ap 
plied more happily, is a problem. 

The early evening of the 27th—a perfect day—was the occa- 
sion of a memorable college race. Atsunset the four Varsity 
crews of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Cornell and Columbia took 
their places at the starting line of the four-mile course. In the 
shore position, Wisconsin—new to the eyes of most of the specta- 
tors; a late arrival from a long journey; unboasting; with quali- 
ties comparatively unknown, though quite respected by the wit- 
nesses of its exploit at Saratoga in ’98—was the uncertain element. 
In advance, no one could place this crew as either first or last. 
It proved to be a glorious pacemaker, showing that a four-mile 
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race may be won in the last half-mile, and that not a boat length, 
but less than a breath length, may separate the first and second 
boats at the finish. Next to Wisconsin was Pennsylvania, with a 
veteran crew—the victors of the previous year,—quite sure of its 
place down the course and proving its faith by its works. Then 
Columbia, the heaviest and the youngest of the contestants, row- 
ing deliberately and with beautiful precision. On the outer line 
of the course Cornell occupied the position always drawn by it 
in its races on the Hudson. Like Columbia, it had made changes 
in its crew with dangerous nearness to its day of trial—evidence 
of a weakness not common in a Cornell boat—but it was still a 
popular favorite for the trophy. 

After two false starts, caused by mishaps in the Wisconsin and 
Columbia boats within the first half minute following the pistol 
shot, the crews were off at 7:05 P. M. Wisconsin took the lead 
at once. At the mile and a half, Pennsylvania, swinging along 
steadily in third place but not far from the first, quickened its 
speed, overhauled Cornell and began the chase after Wisconsin. 
For nearly two miles the point of its boat alternately appeared 
and disappeared, piston fashion, in front of the bow oar of Wis- 
consin. The wonder was, whether the pace could last. Below 
the bridge Pennsylvania overtook the leader and passed to the 
front. Wisconsin, rowing rather raggedly but without slack- 
ening, at three miles and a half ran out of the course into a narrow 
lane of water behind a row of small boats and inadvertentiy van- 
ished from the view of its rivals. Its leadership, although well 
tried for, was finally lost, but only by a second and a half of 
time. Cornell crossed the line less than five seconds later, with 
Columbia last—sixteen seconds behind the winner. 

What was the matter with Columbia? Dr. Peet is reported 
to have said, before the race, that he had taught Columbia the 
same stroke with which he had taught it to win in 1895, but 
somewhat lengthened. Cornell, loser at Poughkeepsie and Hen- 
ley in 1895 and profiting by its lesson at Henley, won in 1896 and 
1897 and at New London in 1898. The winning stroke of Penn- 
sylvania at Saratoga in ’98 and at Poughkeepsie in ’99 was not 
the smooth water style of previous years. Methods of rowing, 
it appears, have changed, and we are to change with them; but, 
besides that, we must have more material. 

F. S. BANGs 
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ATHLETIC RECORD 


ROWING 
Varsity Race 


In the annual Varsity race this year with Pennsylvania, Wisconsi® 
and Cornell—who finished in the order just given—Columbia came in 
last, nine lengths behind the winner. Pennsylvania’s time was 20 min- 
utes and 4 seconds. The make up of the crews was as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Age. Weight. Age. Weight. 
. Kintzing. ... +. .2 356 . ... .Bow.... F.A. Little. ..... .28 
.R. Howell. . . . .20 162 ....No.2....J. 1. Lyman... ...19 
is Davenport... . . 21 334. 2 « -NO. 3... .d- Mather. ..... 20 
pte = 166 . meee Ee Wisc 6 6 es 
a. Flickwir. ... .20 170 . .No. 5... . W.J. Gibson 
_ A. Busch. . ... 23 es «as _ 6... .W.C. Sutherland. 
LG, «ws s:6 160 , ‘ 7... .A.R. Anderson... 
. Gardiner... .. + 23 153. ao . .- LL. A. Williams. . 
105 . Coxswain . i G. Dillon . ° 
. bes 155 . . - Substitute. . EK. E. Haskins. .... 
8. Crowther. ...... 156 ... . Substitute. .W. P. Hirshberg. . . 


Average weight of crew, 160.25; Average weight of crew, 162; 
average age, 21.5. average age, 20.75 years. 


CORNELL COLUMBIA 


Age. Weight. Age. Weight. 
Hartley... ..20 399 cc cee 153 
. Vanderhoef.. . 22 161 \. ° 155 
Wakeman. . .22 165 + Pree y ° 173 
Cc. King. oo 0 0S ee ies * ‘ 165 
R. Sweetland. . . . 23 ¢ e660 169% 
. W. Beardslee.. . . 22 Je Ww. Mackay... . 161 
inl age. nes .O. W. Erdal... 172 
.-B. M. Falconer. . . 170 


. W. ee - IQ 

» Ly —— eco 0 0 8S . Coxswain. . M. G. Bogue... 110 

.R. Agens. eocce 0 . Substitute. 

.S. Lyon... . . .20 . Substitute. 

’ F. Hammer . so oa . Substitute. 

. B. English... . .22 . Substitute. 

Average weight of crew, 161 ; Average weight of crew, 164.8 ; 
average age, 21.25 years. average age, 20.62 years. 


Hp ome 
parhens 


prongs 


or 


Freshmen Race 

On June 26, the day before the Varsity race, the Columbia Freshmen 
rowed second to Cornell and beat Pennsylvania. At exactly 6 o’clock, 
with the weather and water perfect, Referee Armstrong sent the three 
shells away. Columbia caught the water first; but Cornell, rowing a 
strong thirty-six stroke, soon took the lead. For the first mile Columbia 
and Pennsylvania were fighting on even terms, but after that Pennsyl- 
vania dropped back to last place, where she remained for the rest of the 
race. When the mile and three-quarter flag was passed, there was clear 
water between Columbia and Cornell, but at this point the Columbia 
crew made a grand spurt and closed up the gap. This burst of speed 
however, served only to spur Cornell on, and two hundred yards from the 
finish she began a spurt, which lasted until she had crossed the line a 
winner by about one and a quarter lengths. The times were: Cornell, 
9 minutes, 55 seconds ; Columbia, ro minutes ; Pennsylvania, 10 minutes, 
Io seconds. Following are the make-ups of the crews : 
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CoRNELL COLUMBIA 


- Weight. Age. Weight. 
. Brinckerhoff . Me saws ae 17 148 
. Chase... 2... BGO 2 cee e 140 
“Haskin. ..... ee 148 
. Teagle.. ...-. ae ss os 6s 149 
. Petty .. ° 357 0 0 2 oe 170 
Powley . TS 6.6 ees 
. Toohill EEE 
. Francis ‘ ee oe 
107 . . . Coxswain... 
145 .. . Substitute. . 
135 .. . Substitute. . . A. B. A. Bradley. 
145 . Substitute. . . F. B Irvine.... 
152... Substitute. . .R.B. Potts... 
Substitute. . .R.P. Jackson . 


Average weight of crew, 150.5 pounds ; Average weight of crew, 152.6 pounds ; 
average age, 19.5 years average age, 18 years. 


H. Bateson . ° 


oh phnoneners 


ghgoMnmp tmp 
ieee em ea 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Age. Weight. 


> 2 Goer coceoe B 152 
.. Samuel J. Henderson.. ......+ 19 33 
- J. M. Campbell eevee 197 14 

H. W. Arrison 134 

. -C. T. Sharpless. 150 

... -G. A. Huggins 166 

.. HK. F.Croasdale. ... tesa 139 

. S. H. Cregear, Jr 137 
i. . sth Mn) 2 6 64.6 6 060 8 6 6 105 
Substitute. A. Felix du Pont 149 
Substitute. . E. R. Kapp 130 


Average weight of crew, 145.37 pounds ; average age, 18.12 years. 


Another season is past in rowing, and our Varsity crew has, for the 
third successive time, come in last. Naturally, all Columbia men are 
looking for an explanation—for some fault which may be mended. Dur- 
ing these last three years Columbia has had as many different coaches, 
each working on a little different theory. All the men who rowed this 
year had rowed before ; and, as some had been taught by Mr. Cowles 
and some by Mr. Webb, Dr. Peet, when he took hold of the men, had 
to cure them of the ideas of rowing they already possessed before he 
could begin teaching them his stroke. In ’95 he handled men who had, 
most of them, never rowed before, and as a consequence they mastered 
his stroke—a stroke which, to be successful, must be almost perfectly 
executed. The partial success of the Freshmen shows what can be done 
with that stroke, when men unencumbered by previous knowledge have 
mastered it. By all means, then, let us keep Dr. Peet with us; for the 
undergraduates have confidence in him, the rowing men have the great- 
est fondness for him, and he has coached a crew which beat Cornell. 

A chance for improvement, however, lies in increasing the number 
of candidates who come out for the crew. Out of some twenty-three 
hundred men in the University, twenty-two reported at the call of Cap- 
tain Mackay last February. In other words, the proportion of men who are 
even willing to try for the crew is less than one in a hundred. Have the 
undergraduates lostinterestin rowing? If so, why? Possibly something 
may be learned from the experience of Harvard. There the policy of the 
crew was determined by graduates, without reference to the support of the 
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college, until Captain Goodrich, in ’98, instituted a reform in the direc- 
tion of securing greater support from the undergraduates—the fruit of 
which was seen at New London last June. Might not we profit by Har- 
vard’s example, and arouse more undergraduate interest, by according to 
the general body of students a little more power in the determination of 
the rowing policy, selection of the coach, election of manager, etc.? 


BASE BALL 

The season in base ball was successful, in that a fair showing was made 
against the strongest college teams, and a substantial balance was put in 
the treasury, so that it is now a certainty that base ball will stay at Co- 
lumbia. To be sure, out of the eighteen games played only six were won, 
but it must be borne in mind that sixteen of those games were played on 
as many different grounds. In base ball, more than anywhere else, is felt 
that terrible drawback in Columbia’s athletics—the lack of an athletic field. 
Until the ideal place can be secured, the best investment for the money 
earned by the ’99 team seems to be the improvement of the “‘ Field.” 

The team improved this year in batting, but was weaker in the field— 
the weakest position being third base, a place which it seemed impossible 
to fill. The outfield was not as steady and sure asa Varsity outfield 
should be, but this is readily understood, when one looks at the condi- 
tion of the outfield where the practice was done. 

The following are the individual scores : 
BATTING FIELDING 


Chances 


Acc’pted 
Errors. 


Total 


2 


mq 
ay 5 


Ir 

27 

. 22 
Pulsifer, 22 
Corning, 76 6 22 
ee ° 5 
Fitch, .. II 
Pell,... 19 
Marcus, 10 
Milke, . 11 
Kebler, . 14 
Edwards, 3 


Total average, d Total average, 


COLUMBIA WON FROM COLUMBIA LOST TO 

Rutgers, 12—s, oe re - New York League, o—8,.. . . April roth. 
New York University, oath, - h. Princeton, 1—21, “ wt. 
Col. of City of N. Y., 26—7, . std . Princeton, 5—13, - —_ 
N. Y. University, jm, sees * gain. Crescent A. C., 8—21, 
Manhattan, 10—s, wth. Fordham College, IO—II,.+ + > 
Wesleyan, 4—2, May 30th. Holy Cross, 8—10, 

Harvard, 5—13. 

Yale, 6—r10, . 

Orange A. c., 3-16. 

West Point, 7—8, 

Lafayette, 3—4,. . ee 

Pennsylvania, 2—11, . 


Put Outs. 
Per cent. 


: 
5 


3 
z 


Bases. 
Assists, 


Total 


ackson, 2 
ebler.. 94 
Milke, 138 
Marcus, 5 
Edw’rds, 10 
Fitch, . 17 
Tme «6 43 
Stadie, . 
Wessel, . 
Pell, .. 32 
Pulsifer, 24 
Corning, 14 
Rogers, . 8 4 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATES 
At the twenty-fourth annual track and field meeting of the I. C. A. A. 
A. A., held at Manhattan Field on May 27 and 28, Pennnsylvania 
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won easily, scoring more points than Yale and Harvard combined—her 
men taking first place in all but four of the thirteen events. A Columbia 
man, for the first time in a number of years, secured first place: Long 
won the quarter mile in 49% seconds, breaking the intercollegiate record 
for that distance by y of asecond. The summary is as follows : 


EVENT First SECOND THIRD FourTH 





120-yard hurdle . Harvard. Syracuse. Yale. 
220-yard hurdle occ) U.O8P. Harvard. Harvard. U. of P. 
zoo-yard run . U. of P. Princeton. U. of P. Harvard. 
220-yard run oe | U.ofP. Yale. Harvard. Syracuse. 
440-yard run - «| Columbia. . Yale. G'rget’wn. 
Half-mile run Harvard. U. of P. Yale. Yale, 
Mile run coe Princeton. | Williams. Yale. Yale. 
Two-mile run ecoee!l VU. OFP. U. of P. Harvard. Cornell. 
Running broadjump.. . -| U.of P. Syracuse. Harvard. 

Ruuning high jump... . -| U.of P. Harvard. Princeton. 

Pole vault . Yale. Yale. Cornell. 

Putting the shot i ° . Syracuse. Harvard. Princeton. 
Throwing the hammer v. of P. Harvard. Harvard. 














COLLEGE FIRST SECOND | THIRD | FourRTH TOTALS 





University of Pennsylvania 


* 


Columbia. ... 
Cornell 
Williams 
Georgetown 
Haverford 


COOCOH OHH HO 
CORO ON HWWW 
COOH OH HW OH 
~HOnROND HWHH 


| 


THE CYCLE MEET 


At the meet of June 3d, at Berkeley Oval, the wearers of the blue and 
white failed to scorea point. The loss of so many of the old team made it 
impossible to develop, from the new material, men fastenongh to win any 
of the races. Yale won rather easily. The points were scored as follows: 


Yale Princeton Georgetown Cornell Penn. 
See mile, ° 
alf mile, oe ° 
One mile, 
Five mile, 
Mile tandem, 
Total, 


* 


GENERAL NOTES 

Of the other branches of athletics in the University the greatest ad- 
vances have probably been made in the gymnastic work, as noted in the 
last number of this QUARTERLY. A recent and more tangible proof of 
the success of the Gymnasium is found in the list, prepared by the Col- 
lege Gymnasium Directors Association, of the fifty strongest men in the 
various universities. In this list appear the names of seven Columbia 
men—a very respectable showing for the first year of our Gymnasium 

By the time of the appearance of the next number of the QUARTERLY, 
the Varsity football team will, we hope, be winning laurels on the grid- 
iron. W. B. SYMMES, JR. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


REUNION oF Cass OF ’63 


For the first time since graduation, the Class of ’63 met ina 
social reunion and dinner, at the Reform Club, on April 11th, 
1899. This class was the largest that has ever graduated from 
the College and yet there were but thirteen present at this re- 
union. Many have passed away, the addresses of some were un- 
known and others were unable to be present. But among the 
number attending was a judge of the Circuit Court of the United 
States, a Bishop of the Episcopal Church, at least one million- 
aire, one Doctor of Divinity and Professor in a Theological Sem- 
inary and one Doctor of Philosophy, besides otaers prominent in 
legal and business circles. Mr. Henry, as chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, presided, with Bishop Satterlee on his 
right and Judge Lacombe on his left. It had been arranged that 
there should be no formal speech making; but this did not pre- 
vent a general round of congratulations to the two grandfathers 
present—Rev. George W. Ferguson and Mr. James H. Aldrich. 
The occasion was so agreeable that, on motion of Judge La- 
combe, it was voted to have an annual reunion. 


NEws OF THE COLLEGE CLASSES 


[In this department it is intended to publish items of current interest 
concerning members of all classes of the College. So far as possible, the 
news for each class will be presented at regular intervals—as often, at 
least, as once a year. In order that this plan may be carried out effec- 
tively—with the result, it is hoped, of preserving college friendships and 
maintaining loyalty to the College—al/ graduates are cordially invited to 
sent to the EDITORIAL COMMITTEE news ttems about members of their own 
or other classes. ] 


1829-1840 
In the Alumni Directory the first name of a graduate of the 
College who is known to be living is that of Mr. John T. Irving, 
’29, who, with Mr. Thomas W. Ogden are the only survivors 
of that class.—Rev. Jesse A. Spencer, S.T.D., ’37, of Passaic, 
N. J., died Sept. 2, 1898. 


1841 


Rev. G. W. Collord, D.D., for fourteen years teacher of the 
classics in the Columbia Grammar School and for thirty-nine 
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years professor of Latin and Greek at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, is now at Sea Cliff, N. Y.—Rev. C. R. Duffie, S.T.D., 
was chaplain of the University from 1857 to 1891, and is now 
chaplain emeritus.—Rev. J. H. M. Knox, LL.D., of Baltimore, 
represents a family long loyal to Columbia. His great grand- 
father was appointed a member of the original Board of Trus- 
tees of the College, under the act of the Legislature of April 
15, 1784, reviving the charter, and was made a Regent of the 
University under legislative act of November 26, 1784; his 
grandfather, Rev. J. M. Mason, S.T.D., was a trustee from 
1795 to 1821 and provost from 1811 to 1816; and his father, 
Rev. John Knox, S.T.D., was a trustee from 1836 to 1858 and 
chairman of the board from 1854 to 1858. Dr. Knox has been 
pastor of churches at various places and continued the educa- 
tional work of his ancestors as President of Lafayette College, 
1883-90.—Rev. W. L. Peck died December 30, 1898, at Put- 
nam, Conn. 


1849 
Secretary: 


D. P. Lord, of 5 West 22d Street, after serving twelve years 
on the staff of the Hudson River State Hospital, has resigned. 
Henry Parish is now president of the New York Life Insurance 
& Trust Co., at 52 Wall Street.—J. D. Skidmore, of 71 West 
5oth Street, practised law from 1851 to 1888, when he retired. 
His two sons graduated from Columbia in 1884 and 1886, respec- 
tively. He was the first secretary of the Alumni Association. 


1853 
Secretary: Rev. Wm. G. Farrington, Orange, N. J. 

Judge W. J. Osborne, of Brooklyn, N. Y., died Aug. 27, 
1897.—Albert W. Hale, of New York, civil engineer and in- 
ventor, died suddenly, Aug. 23, 1899.—Rev. Wm. G. Farring- 
ton, after spending thirty-three years in parochial life, became 
a member, Sept. 1, 1889, of the editorial staff of the Mew 
York Churchman. Rev. W. Allen Johnson is professor of 
church history in Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
—Of the nineteen members of this class only six are now living. 


1857 
Secretary: Eldridge T. Gerry, 261 Broadway. 


Rev. Mytton Maury, of Ithaca, is rector of St. Matthews P. E. 
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Church, at Moravia, N. Y.—Lt. Col. W. R. Smedburg saw much 
military service during the war, enlisting under the President’s 
first call for volunteers and retiring in Dec., 1870, with the rank 
of captain, mounted. Since then he has been in business in San 
Francisco (314 California Street), retaining his interest in mili- 
tary affairs as an officer of the National Guard, the G. A. R. 
and the Loyal Legion.—Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, having been 
bishop of Montana, Idaho and Utah, is now Bishop of Missouri. 


1861 

Secretary: Gratz Nathan, 106 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. R. W. Howes (40 West gth Street, New York), was rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Hoboken, N. J., till 1874, but has since 
lived a retired life, spending much time abroad. Albert McNulty 
(111 Broadway, New York) graduated from the Law School in 
1864, but since 1865 has been in the insurance business.—Rev. T. 
H. Sill is vicar of St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, New York City, hav- 
ing had his present charge over 33 years. His three sons are 
graduates of Columbia College, while one of his daughters is a 
student at Barnard and the other at the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College.—Dr. S. B. Ward, after study and practice 
at various places, has, since 1876, been practicing medicine in 
Albany, N. Y. He has also been a professor in the Albany 
Medical College, a member of the staff of the Albany and St. 
Peter’s Hospitals and an officer of various medical and public 
organizations. 

1865 

Secretary: Abraham Van Santvoord, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 

Dr. A. M. Campbell has, since 1876, practiced medicine in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—J. H. Hammersley (1030 Fifth Avenue), 
after receiving the degree of LL.B. from Columbia, for ten years 
engaged in the practice of law in New York City, retiring then 
to gain time for literary work.—G. W. Peck is in the hardware 
business in New York, but resides at Flushing, L. I.—Seymour 
Van Nostrand died at Elizabeth, N. J., on July 16, 1899. He 
was born in New York in 1840, a son of the late James Van 
Nostrand, President of the Merchants’ Exchange. Foratime he 
was vice-consul at Chemnitz, Saxony, and long resided in Dres- 
den. He had lived in Elizabeth for twenty years. 
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1869 


Secretary: C. A. Peabody, Jr., 2 Wall Street. 

Hon. Willard Bartlett (LL.B., University of New York, ’68) 
is Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in the 
Second Judicial District of New York.—W. D. Foulke 
(LL.B., ’71) has practiced law in New York City and in Rich- 
mond, Ind. Although otherwise active in public affairs, pos 
sibly his most important public services have been rendered in 
connection with civil service reform.—Rev, W. M. Geer is vicar 
of St. Paul’s Chapel and a trustee of the General Theological 
Seminary and other educational and religious institutions. 


1873 

Secretary: 

P. H. McMahon (LL.B., ’75), after working in the mines of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho and California, is now superin- 
tendent of the Wedge Gold M. M. & W. S. Co., at Randsburg, 
Cal.—H. R. Marshall is an architect in active practice, but 
devotes much attention to the study of philosophy. Besides 
numerous contributions to A/ind, the Jnternational Journal 
of £thics and the American philosophical journals, as well 
as to the architectural journals and magazines like the Century, 
he has written three books—Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetics, 
Aesthetic Principles and Instinct and Reason. 


1877 

Secretary : 

C. W. Francis (LL.B.,’79) has since 1893 been deputy 
attorney-general of the State of New York.—W. H. Hyde 
studied art for five years in Paris and is now a painter in New 
York (105 East 61st Street).—Gustav Kobbé is a journalist and 
author. Besides many short stories and poems, he contributes 
articles on music, drama and art to Zhe Forum, Century 
and other magazines.—J. M. Mitchell has law offices at 20 
Broad Street. 

1881 

Secretary : Dr. H. F. Nordemann, 1309 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
F. W. Arnold is a lawyer (31 Nassau Street, N. Y.) and has 
for over twelve years been assistant public administrator of 
the County of New York.—W. C. Demorest has been for ten 
years an investor and operator in real estate in about New York 
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City and since 1895 has been president of the Reality Trust.— 
W. A. Dunning (Ph.D., ’85), now a professor of history at 
Columbia, is managing editor of the Political Science Quarterly 
and a contributor to that and other periodicals of the same class. 
He spent the winter of 1898-99 in Rome, on ‘ sabbatical ” 
leave of absence.—R. H. Sayre, M.D. (Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 1884), is clinical professor of orthopedic 
surgery in the institution from which he graduated, now a part 
of New York University. He is consulting surgeon to many 
hospitals and a frequent contributor to medical journals.—S. 
G. Williams left the class at the end of the Junior year and 
entered the Schools of Political Science and Law, receiving 
the degrees of Ph.B. in 1881, LL.B. in 1882 and Ph.D. in 1883. 


He now practices law at 30 Broad Street. 


1885 


Secretary : George M. Thomson, 52 Wall Street, New York. 
M. V. Brinckerhoff is engaged in the sale of cotton goods at 110 
North Street.—A. D. Keyes (LL.B., ’77) has offices in the 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco.—J. A. Ryerson, though a 
lawyer, is with the publishing house of A. C. McClurg & Co., 
of Chicago. He is secretary of the Illinois Alumni Association. 
—Grant Squire (LL.B., ’87) has law offices at 41 Wall St. 
During the Spanish War he was United States military censor 
over all cable telegraph systems having termini in N. Y. City.— 
G. E. Throop, after much experience in the publishing business, 
is now manager of Spaulding & Co., of Chicago. 


1889 


Secretary : Hammond Odell, 135 West 75th Street, N. Y.— 
H. C. Agar died at Waterloo, N. H., July 18, 1899, aged 33. 
From youth he was totally blind; but by persistent effort he 
earned his Bachelor’s degree and afterwards became a frequent 
contributor to periodicals, notably the Brooklyn Cztézen.—Dr. 
W. J. Barlow (P. & S., ’92) went to California for his health 
in 1895 and has since remained there (328 Wilcox Building, Los 
Angeles). He was married to Miss Marion Brooks Patterson in 
Nov., 1898.—W. V. King is Secretary of the Continental Trust 
Co.—J. C. Pfister was prize fellow in science at Columbia, 
1892-5, and tutor in higher mathematics and astronomy, 1890-2. 
Since then he has been tutor in mechanics. 
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1893 
Secretary: Rev. Sidney H. Treat, South Lee, Mass. 

W. H. Banden graduated from the Union Theological Seminary 
in 1896, and has since then been pastor of the North Baptist 
Church, Port Chester, N. Y.—Rev. Appleton Grannis (Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, ’96) has since 1896 been rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Essex Falls, Caldwell, N. J.—Dr. C. 
B. Griffiths (P. & S., ’96) is practising medicine in New- 
ark (145 Monmouth Street).—W. A. Hervey continued his 
studies of the Germanic languages at Columbia (as fellow) and 
Leipzig, and since 1896 has been tutor at Columbia.—Wilfrid 
Lay (Ph.D., ’98) is engaged in private teaching and literary 
work (251 West 1o9th Street). In 1898 he published a mono- 
graph on Mental Jmagery.—L. B. McWhood has twice been 
fellow in psychology, then assistant in music and now tutor in 
music at Columbia. In 1898 he was in charge of the Columbia 
exhibit at the Omaha Exposition —W. T.. Marvin (Ph.D., 
Bonn, ’98) studied philosophy for two years at Jena, Halle and 
Bonn and two years at Columbia; was assistant in philosophy at 
Columbia, 1898-9; and is now instructor in philosophy at 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio.—W. S. Newhouse (LL.B., 
’95) is a lawyer at 30 Broad Street. During the Spanish War 
he served on U.S. S. Yankee. 


1897 
Secretary: W. B. Gunton. 

P. E. Brodt, for two years assistant in rhetoric at Columbia, 
has resigned to take up the study of history.—C. H. Ellard has 
been teaching science at the Curtis School and at Rugby Military 
Academy. He was married in 1897. N. O. Petty (LL.B., ’99) 
is an attorney-at-law, Riverhead, N. Y. He is clerk of gurro- 
gate’s court and transfer tax clerk for Suffolk County.—Paul 
Shimmon isa student at the General Theological Seminary and 
financial agent of the Assyrian Mission Committee.—E. B. 
Soper (LL.B., State Univ. of Iowa, ’99) is practising law at 
Emmetsburg, Iowa.—G. W. Wharton is ‘*Schools and Col- 
leges” editor on the Commercial Advertiser.—A. H. W. 
Zerban is a teacher of science and associate principal of the 
Lenox Institute. 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 
Tue TrRusTEES. JUNE MEETING 


A communication was received from Mr, Henry Villard and 
Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, on behalf of the Carl Schurz Fund 
Committee, stating that the Committee would pay over to the 
University, in commemoration of the seventieth birthday of the 
Hon. Carl ‘Schurz, the sum of $20,000 for the endowment of 
two funds, of $10,000 each, to bear his name—the income of 
one fund to be applied to the purchase of books for the Library 
for the use of the German Department, and that of the other to 
the maintenance of a fellowship for the study of the Germanic 
languages and literatures. A resolution of thanks was adopted. 

In recognition of the liberality of Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Sloane’s contributions to the Sloane Maternity Hospital, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

‘¢ WHEREAS, Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane have transferred 
to the University the building erected and enlarged by them, 
known as the ‘Sloane Maternity Hospital,’ completely fur- 
nished and equipped at a total expenditure of $526,300.29, to- 
gether with an endowment fund amounting to the sum of 
$373,300, it being the intention of the donors that such building 
shall be used for the purposes of a lying-in hospital and for the 
purposes of affording opportunities for practical instruction in 
obstetrics. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the Trustees express to Mr. and Mrs. Sloane 
their grateful appreciation of the munificent contribution to the 
cause of humanity and of medical education afforded by the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital and its endowment; and 

‘s Resolved, That the Committee on Buildings and Grounds be 
directed to have prepared and placed in the hospital a bronze 
tablet, approved as to its form and inscription by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sloane, commemorating the names of the donors.” 

The announcement was also made of a gift from Mr. Charles 
H. Senff of $5,000 to the department of zodlogy, to be applied 
to the expenses of the Senff Zodlogical Expedition; of a gift 
from Mr. F. Augustus Schermerhorn of $1,500, for the purchase 
of books for the Library; of a gift from Messrs. Vermilye & 
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Co. of $1,000 to the general guarantee fund of the University 
for the current academic year. An interesting letter was received 
from Alexander Coles, Arts ’95, enclosing a check for $1,500, 
as an expression of his gratitude for benefit received from the 
University. A gift of $200 from Miss Susan Dyckman was also 
acknowledged, the money to be applied to the establishment 
of an annual scholarship, to be known as the Susan Dyckman 
Scholarship in Zoédlogy. It is the purpose of the giver that the 
holder of the scholarship shall carry on investigation during the 
summer at a marine zodlogical station. 

The Finance Committee reported that an agreement had been 
effected with the donors of the Anton Seidl Fund and with Mrs. 
Seidl, providing that the income of the fund shall be paid to 
Mrs. Seidl during her life, and that thereafter it shall be applied 
to the maintenance of a fellowship in music. 

A report was received from the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, recommending that suitable tablets to commemorate 
the former sites of the College, at Murray Street and West 
Broadway and at Forty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue, be 
placed upon the buildings now oc¢upying those sites, provided the 
consent of the owners can be obtained. The recommendations 
and designs submitted by the Committee were approved and an 
appropriation for the work was made. 

Resolutions were adopted extending to the faculty and students 
of the Drew Theological Seminary, of Madison, New Jersey, the 
privileges now enjoyed by certain other theological seminaries. 

At the request of Professor Osborn, the active management 
of the Department of Zodélogy for the academic year 1899-1900 
was transferred to Professor Edmund B. Wilson. 

Upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the resignation of Dr. T. Matlack 
Cheesman as instructor in bacteriology was accepted. Gary 
N. Calkins, Ph.D., was appointed instructor in zodlogy, and 
the following appointments were confirmed: Under the Faculty 
of the College: Frank Sutliff Hackett, as assistant in rhetoric 
and English composition. Under the Faculty of Medicine: 
Philip Hanson Hiss, Jr., M.D., instructor in bacteriology; Au- 
gustus Jerome Lartigau, M.D., tutor in pathology; Augustus 
B. Wadsworth, M.D., assistant in bacteriology (vice Dr. Hiss, 
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promoted); Oliver S. Strong, A.M., Ph.D., assistant in nor- 
mal histology. Under the Faculty of Philosophy: George 
Belthasar Germann, A.B., as assistant in philosophy and educa- 
tion (vice Walter T. Marvin, declined). 

Several amendments to the Statutes and By-Laws were adopted. 
Chapter XVI., Section 8, was amended so that all fellows shall 
pay fees. Chapter XVIII., Section 1, was amended so as to 
reduce the number of University Fellowships from 24 to 18, and 
to increase the value of each Fellowship to $650 per annum. 
Both of these amendments take effect July 1, 1900. Amendments 
were adopted for establishing the Alexander Moncreif Proudfit 
Fellowship in Letters, and the Maria McLean Proudfit Fellow- 
ship for the Encouragement of Advanced Studies in Medicine; 
also the Beck Scholarship in the College, and the Charles Bath- 
gate Beck Prize Scholarship in the Law School. 

The resolution previously adopted, in respect to admission to 
the Law School, was enacted in the form of a statute providing 
that after June 30, 1903, only graduates of colleges and scientific 
schools in good standing, or persons presenting satisfactory evi- 
dence of an equivalent training, be admitted. 


UNIVERSITY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. SERIAL STUDIES AND CONTRIBUTIONS ISSUED 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY* 


Botany, Contributions from the Department of 

No. 145. The genus Syntherisma in the United States. By G. V. Nasu 
(1898). No. 146. Notes and descriptions of North American'plants. By J. 
K. SMALL (1898).——No. 147. A revision of the genera Ch/oris and Eustachys 
in North America. By G. V. NAsH (1898).——No. 148. New plants from 
New Mexico, I-III. E. O. Wooron (1898).——No. 149. Studies in the 
botany of the Southeastern United States, XIV. By J. K. SMALL (1898).—— 
No. 150. American ferns—I: The ternate species of Botrychium. By L. M. 
UNDERWOOD (1898).——No. 151. Revision of the genus 7rip/asis. By G. V. 
NASH (1898).——No. 152. Studies in the botany of the Southeastern United 
Statesp—XV. By J. K. SMALL (1898).——No. 153. Studies in the Legumi- 
nos@.—1-III. By ANNA MuRRAY VAIL (1899).——No. 154. Some northwestern 
Erysiphacee. By D. GRiFFITHS (1899).——No, 155. The common parasite of 


* For purposes of record and information, the QUARTERLY aims to publish, 
from time to time, complete lists of these serial publications—in this instance, 
from June, 1898, to July 1, 1899. 
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the powdery mildews. By D. GriFFITHs (1899).——No. 156. American 
ferns—II: The genus Phanerophlebia, By L, M. UNDERWOOD (1899).—— 
No. 157. Studies in Sisyrinchium—I: Sixteen new species from the Southern 
States. By E. P. BICKNELL (1899).——No. 158. Studies in Sisyrinchium— 
II: Four new species from Michigan. By E. P. BICKNELL (1899).——No. 
159. Studies in Sisyrinchium—II1: S. angustifolium and some related species 
new and old. By E. P. BICKNELL (1899).——No. 160. Contributions to a 
better knowledge of the Pyrenomycetes—I: A study of miscellaneous species, 
By D. GRIFFITHS (1899). No. 161. Studies in Sisyrinchium—IV: S. an- 
gustifolium and related species of the West and Northwest. By E. P. Bick- 
NELL (1899). 


Botany, Memoirs from the Department of 


Vol. II. A monograph of the North American Potentilleae. By PER AXEL 
RYDBERG. (221 pages and 112 plates. Nov., 1898.) 


Geological Department, Coutributious from the 

Vol. VII. No. 48. Additions to the paleeobotany of the cretaceous formation 
on Staten Island, No. II. By ARTHUR HOLLICK. (Ammals N. Y. Acad. Sci, 
XI, 415-430. Pl. 36-38; Sept., 1898).——No. 49. Geology of the Lake 
Placid Region. By JAMES FuRMAN Kemp. (Bull. N. Y. State Museum, V., 
No. a1, p. 49-67. Map.) [Nos. 50-54 not yet printed. ] 

Vol. VIII. No. 55. Preliminary report on the Geology of Essex Co. (M. Y.). 
By J. F. Kemp. (25th An. Rep. N. Y, State Geol, [1895], 575-614; 
pl. 1-12.)——No. 56. The relation between forestry and geology in New Jersey. 
Parts I. and II. By ARTHUR HOLLICK. (Amer. Naturalist, Jan. and Feb., 
1899; XXXIII, 1-14, 109-116.) 


History, Economics and Public Law, Contributions in 

Vol. X. (1) Sympathetic strikes and sympathetic lockouts. By Frep. S. 
Hatt, Ph.D. (Price, $1.00.) (2) Rhode Island and the formation of 
the Union. By FRANK GREENE BaTEs, Ph.D. (Price, $1.50.) —— (3) 
Centralized administration of liquor laws in the American commonwealths, By 
CLEMENT Moore Lacey SITEs, Ph.D. (Price, $1.00.) Vol. X., 1898-99. 
500 pp. Price, $3.00; bound, $3.50. 

Vol. XI. The growth of cities. By ADNA FgRRIN WEBER, Ph.D. (1899. 
488 pp. Price, $3.50; bound, $4.00.) 


Metallurgical Department, Contributions from the 
No. 13. Metallurgy: abstracts and references for 1897. By JosEPH STRUTH- 
ERS. (School of Mines Quar., xix, 305-15).——No. 14. Metallurgy: abstracts 
and references for 1898. By JOSEPH STRUTHERS, (Sch. of Mines Quar., xx, 
282-298. ) 
Mineralogical Department, Contributions from the 
Vol. VI. Nos. rz and 12. Index to mineralogical articles with notes. By 
ALFRED J. Moses and Lea McI. Luquer. (School of Mines Quarterly, Nov., 
1898, and Jan., 1899, xx, 66-88 and 194-209. ) 
Vol. VII. Minerals in rock sections. By L. McI. Luquer. Pp. 115, cuts 42. 
Vol. VIII. The characters of crystals. By A.J. MoOsEs. 211 pages, cuts 321. 
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Vol. IX. No. 1. Notes on recent mineralogical Literature. By A. J. MosEs 
and L. McI. Luquer. (From Jour. Applied Microscopy, 1899; I1, 415-420. ) 


Observatory, Contributions from the 


No. 15. The Prasefe group; measurement and reduction of the Rutherfurd 
photographs. By FRANK SCHLESINGER. (Amnals N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1898; 
X, 189-296.) 

Pathology, Studies from the Department of 

Vol. VI. No. 1. A case of apparent absence of the spleen, with general com- 
pensatory lymphatic hyperplasia. By EuGENE HopENPYL. (Med. Rec., 1898, 
695-703). 

No. 2. An experimental study of the direct inoculation of bacteria into the 
spleen of living animals. By T. M. CHEESMEN and S. J. MELTZER. (Jour. 
Lixp. Med., III, 533-548.) 

No. 3. On the influence of fasting upon the bactericidal action of the blood. 
By S. J. MELTZER and CHARLES Norris. (Jour. Exp. Med., IV, 131-135). 

No. 4. A report of six cases in which the bacillus Aérogenes Capsulatus was 
isolated. By CHARLES Norris. (Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., 1899. 28 p.) 

No. 5. Hemosporidia in American reptiles and batrachians. By GUSTAVE 
LANGMANN. (XV. Y. Med. Jour., 1899. 17 pp. 1 Plate.) 

No. 6. Pathological report of a case of akromegaly, and of a case of hemor- 
rhage into the Pituitary. By PEARCE BAILEY. (Phila. Med. Jour., 1899, 12 p.) 

No. 7. Hemiatrophy of the brain without disturbances of intelligence or per- 
sonality, By PEARCE BAILEY. (Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., 1899. 6p.) 

No. 8. Preliminary report on the results of blood examinations at Camp 
Wikoff. By James Ewinc. (WV. Y. Med. Jour., 1899. 22 p.) 

No. g. Studies on ganglion cells. By JAMES Ewinc. Arch. of Neur. and 
Psycho-path,, 1898. 1, 181.) 


Philosophy, Psychology and Education, Contributions to 

Vol. III. The formal and material elements of Kant’s Ethics. By WIL- 
LIAM MORROW WASHINGTON, Ph.D. (June, 1898. Price, 60 cents. ) 

Vol. IV. (1) On sensations from pressure and impact. By HAROLD 
GRIFFING, Ph.D. (February, 1895. Price, 60 cents.) (2) Mental 
imagery. By WILFRID Lay, Ph.D. (May, 1898. Price, 50 cents.) —— (3) 
Animal intelligence. By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. (June, 1898. 
Price, $1.00.) (4) The emotion of joy. By Grorce V, N. DEARBORN, 
Ph.D. (April, 1899. Price, 75 cents.) [The issues contained in Vol. IV are also 
Monograph Supplements to the P.ychological Review.] 

Vol. V. (1) Conduct and the weather, By Epwin G. Dexter, Ph.D. 
(May, 1899. Price, $1.90.) (2) Inhibition. By Burtis B, Breese, 
Ph.D. (June, 1899. Price, 75 cents. ) (3) On after-images. By SHEP- 
HERD I. FRANZ, Ph.D. (June, 1899. Price, 75 cents.) —— (4) On the 
accuracy of movement. By RoBertT S. WoopworTH, Ph.D. (July, 1899. 
Price, $1.00.) [The issues contained in Vol. V. are also Monograph Supple- 
ments to the Psychological Review. ] 

Vol. VI. Educational legislation and administration in the Colonies. By 
ELsiz WorTHINGTON CLEws, Ph.D. (May, 1899. Price, $2.00.) 
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II, PUBLICATIONS BY OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


JANUARY I TO JULY I, 1899. * 
(ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS) 


Anatomy 


Brockway, Dr. F. J. Revision of Nancrede’s Essentials of anatomy. Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders. Pp. 375. 

BLakE, Dr. J. A. The relation of the trachea and bronchi to the thoracic walls, 
as determined by the Roentgen rays. American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
Mch.; cxvii., 313. 

Anthropology 


Boas, Prof. Franz. Some recent criticisms of physical anthropology. American 
Anthrepologist. N. S., Jan.; 1, 98-106,—Review of Von der Schulenburg’s Die 
Sprache der Zimshian Indianer. American Anthropologist, N. S., Apr.; 1, 
369-73. — Advances in methods of teaching anthropology. Science N. S 
Jan. 20; ix. 

FARRAND, Dr. Livingston. Seventh annual ‘meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. Science Feb. 17; ix, 249-252. — The Indians of western 
Washington. Science, Apr. 143 ix, 533-535- 

RIPLEY, Prof. W. Z. The racial geography of Europe: the Jews (cont’d) Po- 
ular Science Monthly, Jan.; liv., 338-351. — The people of the Balkan Penin- 
sula: Greeks, Slavs and Turks. /did¢., Mch.; liv., 615-635. — The origin of 
European Culture; /bid., May; lv., 16-35. — The races of Europe: a sociolo- 
gical study. (Lowell Institute lectures.) D. Appleton and Co., N. Y. and 
London ; pp. xxviii., 640; with 85 maps and 235 portrait types. Accompanied 
by a Bibliography of the anthropology and ethnology of Europe, published by 
the Boston Public Library. pp. x., 160. 


Architecture 


HAMLIN, Prof. A. D. F. The evolutionof decorative motives. Zhe American 
Architect and Building News, January; \xiii, 3-5 ; February; lxiii, 35-36; 
Mch.; Ixiii, 33-85. — The New York Architectural League Exhibition. Zhe 
Architectural Review, Apr. ; vi, 41-45. 


Astronomy 


Davis, Dr. H. S. Astronomical blunders of anovelist. The Observatory, xxi., 
389. — The dial of Ahaz. Popular Astronomy, Feb.; vii., 102. — An 
abbreviated computation-form for least-square solutions. (Privately printed. ) 
— Mean declinations and proper motions of the fixed stars. Formule and 
methods reprinted by C. J. Merfield in Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, June ; lviii, 457-461. 


Botany 


UNDERWOOD, Prof. L. M. American Ferns. II. The Genus Phanerophiebia 
Bulletin Torrey Botanical Club, May ; xxvi., 205-216, pl. 359-360. — A new 
Cantharellus from Maine Bulletin Torrey Botanical Club, May; xxvi., 254- 
255. — Editor of the publications of the Torrey Botanical Club. 

RicHARDs, Dr. H. M. Reviews of the Gametophyte of Botrychium Virgini- 
anum, Proteolytic ferment of Nefenthes and Nucleus of yeast plant. Amer- 
ican Naturalist, Mch; xxxiii., 271-3. 


~ *In future the annual bibliography will cover the academic year, ending July 
I, instead of the calendar year, as heretofore. The present record, marking the 
transition, therefore covers only the first half of 1899. 
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Howe, M. A. Article, ‘‘ Botany,’’ in The International Year Book. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Pp. 113-22. 


Chemistry 


MILLER, Dr. E. H. Review of Dr. Walther Lob’s Electrolysis and electrosyn- 
thesis of organic compounds. School of Mines Quarterly, Jan.; xx., 211. 
— Review of Van Deventer and Van’t Hoff’s Physical chemistry for beginners. 
School of Mines Quarterly, Apr. ; XxX., 321 

MATHEWws, Dr. J. A. Classifications of the carbides, their modes of formation 
and reactions of decomposition. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc , xxi., 647-50. 

MorGAN, Dr. J. L. R. The elements of physical chemistry. John Wiley & 
Sons. Pp. viii., 299. — The theory of the separation of barium, strontium and 
calcium from the mixed sulphates. Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., June, pp. 522-7. — 
The theory of the formation of nickel sulphide. (With A. W. Gotthelf.) 
Lbid., pp. 494-503. 

Watters, L. L. Acetanilid, iodoform and true salicylic acid. Bulletin of Phar- 
macy, Feb.; xii., 53-55. 

LENHER, Dr. Victor. The preparation of metallic lellunium. Jour Amer. Chem. 
Soc., xxi., 347.—Tests for boric acid (with J. S. C. Wells). Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc. xxi., 417. 

Hype, F.S. Amethod of analysis for canned condensed milk. Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., May; xxi., 439.—Identification of acetanilid and other antipyre- 
tics. Merck's Report, May; viii., 198. 


Dermatology 


Jackson, Dr. G. T, Theready-reference handbook of diseases of the skin (Third 
edition). Philadelphia, Lea Brothers & Co. Pp. viii., 647. 


Diseases of Children 


JacosI, Dr. Abraham. The disinfection of the alimentary canal. Mew Eng- 
land Medical Monthly, April; vol. xviii. — European medicine about 1799- 
Maryland Medical Journal, June. 


Economics and Social Science 


MAyo-SmITH, Prof. Richmond. Statistics of occupations, in The federal census : 
critical essays by members of the American Economic Association. Pp. 78- 
107. Macmillan. — Review of American Economic Association’s Essays on 
the federal census. Political Science Quarterly, June; xiv., 325. 

SELIGMAN, Prof. E. R. A. The shifting and incidence of taxation. (2d. ed., 
completely revised and enlarged.) The Macmillan Company, pp. xii., 337. — 
Review of Adams’s Science of finance. Political Science Quarterly, Mch. ; 
xiv., 128-140. — Review of Lichtenberger’s Le Socialisme utopique and Le So- 
cialisme et la révolution Francaise. Political Science Quarterly, Mch. ; xiv., 
168-171. — Review of Kropotkin’s Fields, factories and workshops. Political 
Science Quarterly, June; xiv., 335. 

Gipp1nNcs, Prof. F. H. Principios de sociologia—Traduccion de la tercera edicion 
inglesa, por Adolfo Posado. Madrid, La Espano Moderna. — Review of Suth- 
erland’s Origin and growth of the moral instinct. Political Science Quarterly, 
March ; xiv., 177-179. 

CiarK, Prof. J. B. Natural divisions in economic theory. Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Jan. ; xiii., 187.— Dynamic standards of wages. Yale Re- 
view, Feb. ; vii., 375. — Salaries of teachers. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUAR- 
TERLY, Mch.; ; i., 3. — Review of Devine’s Economics. Political Science Quar- 
terly, June. — Trusts, present and future. Zhe Independent, April 20. 

Day, A. M. Editor of CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY and Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. 

Bayes, Dr. G. J. Civil church law—Massachusetts (Civil Church Law Series. ) 
The Civil-Church Press, pp. 44. 
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Engineering—Electrical 


FREEDMAN, W.H. Notes on telegraphy and telephony. School of Mines Quar- 
terly, Nov., 1898; xx., 47-65; Jan.; xx., 180-193; Apr.; xx, 251-266. 

Sever, G. F. Work of the U. S. Coast Signal Service during the war. Colum- 
bia Engineer, pp. 21. — Operating costs of horse and electric delivering wagons 
in N. Y. City. (With R. A. Fleiss.) Zvans. Amer. Inst. Elec. Eng., 
June; xvi. 


Engineering— Mechanical 
Hutton, Prof. F. R. Heat and heat engines. John Wiley & Sons. 515 pp. 


En glish—Literatare 


MATTHEWS, Prof. Brander. American literature (Review). Zhe Book Buyer, 
Jan.; xvii., 610-613.—On the steps of the City Hall. Harpers Magazine, 
Mch.; xcviii., 524-530.—Mr. William Archer. Columbia Spectator, Mch. 
21.—Under an April sky. Harpers Magazine, Apr. ; xcviii., 764-774.—A 
critic of the acted drama: Mr. William Archer. Zhe Forum, May; xxvii., 
375-284. — Mark Twain: a biographical criticism, pp. v.-xxxiii., of vol. i of 
autograph edition of Mark Twain’s writings. Hartford, American Publishing 
Co., 1899. 

Wooppserry, Prof. G. E. Heart of Man. The Macmillan Co. — Editor of 
Old Cambridge, by T. W. Higginson. The Macmillan Co. 

Hovey, Richard Taliesin; a masque. Small, Maynard and Company. — At 
the crossroads. Aims/ee’s, Jan.; 654-655. — Maeterlinck asa prophet of joy. 
Bookman, Mch.; ix., i., 64-66. To Rudyard Kipling. Philadelphia Satur- 
day Evening Post. —Sea sonnets. Bookman, June. 


English—Rhetoric and Composition 


CARPENTER, Prof. G. R. Columbia University. Se/f Culture, Jan. — Why 
Dumas’ novels last. Forum, June — Editor of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUAR- 
TERKLY, No. 2, Mch. 

KroesBer, A. L. The winter meeting of the anthropological section of the Amer- 
ican Association. Science, ix., p. 145.*— Animal tales of the Eskimo. 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Mch. ; xii., 17-23. 


Genito-Urinary and Venereal Diseases 


HAYDEN, Dr. J. R. External urethrotomy. Amer. Jour, of the Medical Sciences. 
Feb. ; pp. 168. 


Geology 


Kemp, Prof. J. F. Preliminary report on the geology of Essex County, xv An. Rep. 
of NM. Y. State Geologist, pp. 575-614, pl. i-xii. -Geology of the Lake Placid 
region, Bull. N. Y. State Museum, x, 51-65, pl. and map. 

Ho .tick, Dr. C. A. Some features of the Staten Island drift (abstract). Bull. 
Geol, Soc Amer., Jan.; x., 2-4. — The relation between forestry and geology 
in New Jersey. Amer. Nat., Jan.; xxxiii., 1-14, with map; Feb.; 109-116.— 
An example of isostasy. Proc. Nat, Sci. Assn. Staten Island, Feb.; vii., 9, 
10.—Appendix to Mrs, N. L. Britton’s A new tertiary fossil moss. Sud, Tor- 
rey Bot. Club, Feb.; xxvi., 80, 81, illust. 

VAN INGEN, Gilbert. Editor of Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
XL, part III., (Dec. 31, 1898) ; 293-518 ; pls. xxxv.-xxxviii.; Apr. 19. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


CARPENTER, Prof. W. H. Article “ Philology’’ in The international year book 
for 1898. Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 1899. — So many languages, so many 
timesa man. American-German Review, May; i., 250, 251. 
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History and Political Philosophy 


SLOANE, Prof. W. M. Review of Lavisse’s Histoire générale, Tome IV. Amer. 
Historical Review, Jan.; iv., 351-353.—Napoleon’s plans for a colonial 
system. _ Historical Review, Apr.; iv., 439-456. 

Oscoop, Prof. H. L. Review of Greene’s Provincial governor in the English 
colonies of North America. Amer. Historical Review, Apr.; iv., 549-550. — 
Review of Taylor’s Origin and growth of the English Constitution, II. Pol. 
Sci, Quarterly, Mch.; xiv., 147-149. — Connecticut as a corporate colony. 
Pol. Sci. Quarterly, June; xiv., 251-280. 

Rosinson, Prof. J. H. The protest of the Cour des Aides of Paris, April 10, 
1775 (edited, with an English version by Grace Reade Robinson), pp. viii., 153. 
Published by Department of History of the University of Pa., Phila. 1899.— 
Medizval and modern history in the high school. Fifth Year-Book of the 
National Herbart Society, Chicago, University Press. 

SHEPHERD, Dr. W. R. Review of Greene’s The Provincial Governor in the 
English Colonies of North America. Pol. Sci. Quarterly, Mch.; XIV., 
153-55. 

Laryngology 

LEFFERTS, Prof. G. M. Reviews, critical notes and abstracts of American laryngo- 
logical current literature—American editor of Jnternationales Centralblatt fir 
Laryngologie und verwandte Wissenschaften. (Berlin. 

LEsHURE, Dr, John. An Improved microscopic forceps. (Illustrated.) Medical 
News, May 9; Ixxiv., 556. 


Latin 


Peck, Prof. H. T. The overtaught woman. Cosmopolitan, Jan.—The little 
touches. Bookman, Feb.—The woman of to-day and of to-morrow. Cosmopfolt- 
tan, June.—The international year book (with F. M, Colby). New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

EGBERT, Prof. J. C. Archeological news: Roman epigraphy, Amer. Jour. 
Archeology, iii., 55-158. 

Otcott, Dr. G. N. Some unpublished inscriptions from Rome. Amer. Jour. 
Archeology, March-April ; III. 


Law—Municipal or Private 


BurpDick, Prof. F. M. The law of partnership, including limited partnerships. 
Little, Brown & Co. Pp. lii, 422 

KiRCHWEY, Prof. G. W. A partial collection of cases and other authorities on 
the law of mortgage. New York, 1899, pp. vi., 233. — The Columbia law 
school of to-day. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, Mch. ; i., 135-147. 

HAarpon, Prof. H. W. The Philippine case: an address delivered before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Brooklyn. The Evening Post Job Printing House, 
pp. 20. — Incorporation of documents in wills by reference in New York. 
Lhe Albany Law Journal, June 3; lix., 445-455. 


Law—Puablic Law and Jurisprudence 


SMITH, Prof. Munroe. About Bismarck: Reviews of Busch’s Bismarck, Bis- 
marck’s Reflections and reminiscences and Hoche’s The real Bismarck. Zhe 
Bookbuyer, Jan. ; xvii., 591-594.— Review of Bismarck’s Reflections and 
reminiscences. American Historical Review, Apr.; iv., 556-561. — La Vie 
politique aux Etats Unis. Revue politique et parlementaire, Apr. ; xx., 162-173. 
— Review of Jenk’s Law and politics in the Middle Ages. Political Science 
Quarterly, March; xiv., 141. — Review of Clarke’s Science of law and law- 
making. Political Science Quarterly, June; xiv., 347. — Record of political 
events. Political Science Quarterly, June; xiv., 357-388. —Managing editor 
of Political Science Quarterly. 
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Goopnow, Prof. F. J. Review of Ford’s rise and growth of American politics. 
Political Science Quarterly, Mch. ; xiv., 155-157. — Review of Gomme’s 
Lectures on the principles of local government. Political Science Quarterly, 
March ; xiv., 159-160. 

Moore, Prof. J. B. The treaty of peace. Zhe Independent, Feb. 2; li., 
315-318.—‘‘ The treaty of peace,’’ in The American-Spanish War. Norwich, 
C, C. Haskell & Son.—The relation of the United States to Asiatic politics. Zhe 
Independent, May 4; li., 1206-1210.—International law in the war with Spain. 
American Review of Reviews, May; xix., 563-568. — Columbia alumni in di- 
plomacy. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June; i., 225. — Review of 
Holland’s Studies in international law, Ariga’s La Guerre sino-japonaise au 
point de vue du droit international and Takahashi’s Cases on international law 
during the Chino-Japanese War. Political Science Quarterly, June; xiv., 
352-3. . 

KELLY, Edmond, An American in Madrid during the war. Century, Jan.— 
The borough system in municipal government. Forum, Feb. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics 


Peasopy, Prof. G. L. A case of localized arterio-sclerosis of one middle cere- 
bral artery, with specimen. Medical Record, Mch. 25; iv., no. 12, 440-441. 


Mathematics 


FiskE, Prof. T. S. Editor of the$ Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, 
second series, vol. 5. 

CoLg, Prof. F. N. Secretary’s reports of the meetings of the American Math- 
ematical Society. Bull. of the Amer. Math. Society, v., 217-222, 325-334, 
423-430; Science, ix., 57-58, 322-323, 670-671. — Review of Burnside’s 
Theory of groups of finite order. Science, Jan. 20; ix., 106-109. — Editor 
of Bull. of the Amer. Math. Society, second series, v., 1-517. 

Keyser, C. J. Review of Smith’s Infinitesimal analysis. Sctence, June 16, N, 
S., ix, 844-6. 

Metallurgy 


Howe, Prof. H. M. The hardening power of low-carbon steel. Zhe Metall. 
ographist, July, 1898 ; i., 259-265. — The magnetic transformation and harden- 
ing of steel. Zhe Metallographist, July, 1898; i., 270. — The allotropic 
theory and the hardening power of low-carbon steel. Zhe Metallographist, 
Jan.; ii., 77, 78. — The structure of steel. Zhe Metallographist, Apr.; ii., 
165-168. — Metallurgical laboratories. Zrans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng., 
xxix.— Progress in iron and steel metallurgy in 1898. Zhe Mineral IJndus- 
try, vii., Scientific Publishing Co. 

STRUTHERS, Dr. Joseph. Metallurgical notes and abstract references for the year 
1898. School of Mines Quarterly, Apr.; xx., 282-298.—Review of Hofman’s 
Metallurgy of lead (sixth edition). School of Mines Quarterly, Apr.; xx., 
322.—Review of Louis’ translation of Schnabel’s Handbook of metallurgy. 
Science, Apr. 21; ix., 225, and School of Mines Quarterly, Apr.; xx., 319-20. 


Mineralogy 


Luquer, Dr. L. McI. Index to mineralogical articles, with notes (with A. J. 
Moses). School of Mines Quarterly, Jan.; xx., 195-210. 


Mining 


Munrok, Prof. H. S. Obituary of William Allen Smith, E.M., ’°68. Schooi of 
Mines Quarterly, Apr.; xx., 279-281. 

PEELE, Prof. Robert. The useof compressed airin mines. Mines and Minerals, 
Mch.; xix., 365-6. — The structure and operation of air compressors. /id., 
Apr.; xix., 429-30.—Compression of air. Jézd., June ; xix., 519-20; xx., 42-4. 
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Neurology 


STARR, Prof.M. A. Article on ‘intracranial tumors,’’ in Cyclopedia of diseases 
of children. Supplemental volume edited by W. B. Edwards, M.D. J. B. Lip- 
incott Co. Philadelphia. May.— On Tabes. Philadelphia Med. Jour., 

ay 20; iii., 1082, 83. 

PETERSON, Dr. Frederick. Textbook of mental diseases. W. B. Saunders. 
Philadelphia. Pp. 250. — Textbook of nervous and mental diseases (with Dr. 
Church). W. B. Saunders. Philadelphia. Pp. 840. — Pelvic diseases as a 
cause of mental and nervous affections. Jour. Amer, Med, Ass., Mch. 25. 

BAILEY, Dr. Pearce. Hemiatrophyy of the brain without disturbances of intelli- 
gence or personality. Am, Jour of the Medical Sciences, Mch.—The medico- 
legal relation of traumatic hysteria. Mew York Medical Record, Mch. 4. 

Atwoop, Dr. C. E. A review of some of the cases in which insane persons 
have been released from custody by the courts within the past six years. Med- 
ical Record, July 23, 1898; liv., 1446. 

Ferris, Dr. A. W. 35 articles on medicine, chemistry, hygiene, diseases and 
allied subjects in The international year book for 1898. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(1899).—Summer outings for invalids. Fashions, June, 1898. 

CUNNINGHAM, Dr. R. H. Note on the Wehnelt interrupter. Z/ectrical World 
and Electrical Engineer, Apr. 29; xxxiii., 17, 542. 

GoopuHartT, Dr. S. P. Neurologie und psychopathologie. Zeitschrift fir Ner- 
venheilkunde, Apr. ; xiv., 333-48. 

JELLIFFE, Dr. S. E. Microscopic characteristics of powdered hyoscyamus and 
belladonna leaves. Druggists’ Circular, xliii., 74.—A_ bibliographical 
contribution to the cytology of the nerve cell. Archives of Neurology and 
Psychopathology, i., 441.—Pharmacognosy of Casiia Cinnamon. Druggists’ 
Circular, xliii., 441.—Notes on sarsaparilla. MMerck’s Report, Feb., 139.— 
Microscopic characteristic of powdered male fern. Druggists’ Circular, xliv., 
139.—Clinical notes on a case of syringomyelia. Jour. of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, xxvi., 227.—The flora of Long Island, p. 180.—Translation of Levi’s 
Ricerche citologiche comparate sulla sistema nervosi dei vertebrati (With He- 
lena Leeming Jelliffe). Adenist and Neurologist, July.—Review of Ireland’s 
The mental affections of children: idiocy, imbecility and insanity. Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, xxvi., 62.—Review of Gattell’s Ueber die sexuellen 
Ursachen der Neurasthenie und Angustneurose. /did., p. 130.—Review of 
Sommer’s Lehrbuch der Psychopathologischen untersuchungsmethoden. did., 
130. Review of Jahresbericht iieber die Leistungen and Fortschritte auf dem 
Gebiete der Neurologie and Psychiatrie. Vol. I. /id., 260.—Unsigned edi- 
torials and book reviews in Medical Record.—Associate editor of Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease and Journal of Pharmacology. 


Obstetrics 


VoorHEES, Dr. J. D. A severe case of puerperal sepsis treated by antistrepto- 
coccus serum and unguentum credé: recovery. WV. Y. Medical Jour., June ; 
Ixix, 847. 


Ophthalmology 


May, Dr. C. H. Review of current American and English ophthalmological lit- 
erature, Annals of Ophth., Jan.; viii., 77-113; Apr. ; viii. — Restoration of 
the conjunctival cul-de-sac in a case of total symblepharon, by means of Thiersch 
skin grafts. Archives of Ophthalmology, Mch.; xxviii , 182-190, 

Hoven, Dr. W. A. The pathology of the amblyopia, following profuse hemorr- 
hage and of that following the ingestion of methyl alcohol, with remarks on the 
pathogenesis of optic-nerve atrophy in general. Archives of Ophthalmology, 
Mch,; xxviii., II, p. 125. 
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Semitic Languages 


GOTTHEIL, Prof. R. J. H. The aims of Zionism. Publications of the American 
Federation of Zionists, No. 1, Jan. — Benjamin Disraeli. The Chautauguan, 
Apr. 15-19. — Contribution to Syriac folk-medicine. Jour. of Amer. Oriental 
Society, xx., 186-205. — A Christian Bahira legend. Zeitschrift fiir Assyri- 
ologie, April. — Review of Wiener’s Yiddish literature. Zhe Bookman, — 
Zionism. North American Review, August. 


Indo-Iranian Languages 


Jackson, Prof. A. V. W. Ormazd or the ancient Persian idea of God. The 
Monist, Jan.; ix., 161-178. — Cupid’s fishing pond—verse from the Sanskrit. 
The Cosmopolitan, Jan.; xxvii., 276 — Indo-Iranian contributions. Jour. of 
the Amer. Oriental Society, Apr. ; xx., 54-57. 


Orthopedic Surgery 


Wuitan, Dr. Royal. Further observations on coxa vara, with particular refer- 
ence to its aetiology and treatment. JV. Y. Medical Jour., Jan. 21 (30 pp. in 
reprint). — A group of unusual cases: (1) Secondary pulmonary hypertrophic 
osteo-arthopathy, complicating Pott’s disease in a child; (2) Cyst of the femur, 
complicating coxa vara in a child ; (3) Pott’s disease of the thoracic region, in 
which an abscess was the direct cause of death. Pediatrics, Feb.; vii., 4-5. 


Otology 


Buck, Prof. A. H. First principles of otology. New York, Wm. Wood & Co. 
Pp. 212.— Chapter on “‘ Eh hronic suppuration of the middle ear’’ in An American 
text-book of diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat. Edited by G. E. de 
Schweinitz and B. Alexander Randall. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, pp. 10. 


Pathology 


Ewinc, Dr. James. Preleminary report on the results of blood examinations at 
Camp Wikoff, V. Y. Med. Jour., Jan. 28, Feb. 4; lxix., pp. 114-49.—Studies 
on garglion cells. State Hospitals Press, Utica, N. Y., pp. 181. (Reprinted 
from Archives of Neurology and Psycho-pathology, vol. i., No. 3. 1898.) 

LarKIN, Dr. J. H. A case of alcoholic neurites, with autopsy (with Dr. Smith 
Ely Jeliffe). Medical Record, vol. 2. —'Two cases of gangrenous bronchitis, 
with isolation of an organism related to the streptothrix (with Dr. Charles 
Norris). Medical Record, vol. 2. 

Woop, Dr. F. C. Puerperal infection with the bacillus aerogenes capsulatus, 
Medical Record, Apr. 15; v., 535- 


Philosophy, Psychology and Education 


CATTELL, Prof. J. McK. Address by the vice-president ‘‘ The advance of psy- 
chology,” Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Salem Press, xlvii., 441-53.— Anthropometric Instruments, /d7d., 472. 
— Instruments for the study of movement and fatigue. Psychological Review, 
vi., 159. — Degrees in science at Harvard University. Science, Apr. 7; ix., 
522-23.—Editor of Science, N. S., pp. viii, 920, vol. ix., Macmillan. — Editor 
of the Psychological Review (with “Pe meer Baldwin, of Princeton University), 
Macmillan ; Psychological uae, v., pp. 173; Monograph Supplements and Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education (v., 
pp. 407), and of Science Series: Volcanoes by T. G. Bonney (Putnams, xiv., 


332). 

Hys op, Prof. J. H. Democracy. Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 300. — Professor 
Muensterberg on mysticism. Psychological Review; vi., 292-298. — Psy- 
chical research and immortality. Zhe New World, June; viii., 255-72. 

FRANZ, Dr. S. I. After-images. The Macmillan Co., pp. iv., 61. 
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Physics 


Day, Dr. W. S. Article ‘‘ Physics’? in Dodd, Mead & Co’s, International year- 
book for 1898, p. 619. 

WuitE, Dr. T. G. Relations of the ordovician and eo-silurian rocks of portions 
of Herkimer, Oneida and Lewis counties, New York. Appendix to the report 
of the Director of the New York State Museum for 1898 ; 52 pages, 3 maps, 8 
plates. — The faunas of the upper ordovician in the Lake Champlain valley. 
Bull. Geol, Soc. of America, x., 198-231, 3 pl. 


Physiological Chemistry 


CHITTENDEN, Prof. R. H. A chemico-physiological study of certain derivatives 
of the proteids (with Lafayette B. Mendel and Yandell Henderson). Amer. 
Jour. Physiol., ii., 142-181. — The formation of melanins or melanin-like 
pigments from proteid substances (with Alice H. Albro). Amer. Jour. 
Physiol., ii., 291-305. — The scientific spirit. Yale Scientific Monthly, May ; 
v., 237-242. — Some facts and theories relating to auto-intoxication. Phi/a. 
Med. Jour. 

Physiology 


Lek, Prof. F. S. Translation from the German of Verworn’s General physiology : 
an outline of the science of life. Macmillan. Pp. xvi.,615.— Muscle fatigue. 
In Proceedings of the Fourth International Physiological Congress, held at 
Cambridge, England, Aug., 1898. Zhe Journal of Physiology, Feb.; xxiii., 
supplement, 61. — The nature of muscle fatigue. In proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Physiological Society, New York, December, 1898. Zhe Amer. Jour. 
of Physiology, Mch.; ii., xi. — The New York meeting of the American 

ysiological Society. Science, Feb.; N. S. ix., 286-289. — Review of 
Peabody’s Laboratory exercises in anatomy and physiology. Science, Mch.; N. 
S. ix., 331, 332. — The ear and the lateral line in fishes. In Report of the 
Sixty-seventh Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Toronto, Aug., 1897. Pp. 811-2, 1898. 

STewarT,.Dr. C. C. On the course of impulses to and from the cats bladder. 
Amer. Jour. of Physiology, Jan.; ii, No. Il, 182-202. — A simple etheriz- 
ing bottle. Jézd. Jan.; II, x. 


Practice of Medicine 


BRANNAN, Dr. J. W. ‘The symptomatology and treatment of typhoid fever,’’ 
Twentieth century practice of medicine, vol. xvi., pp. — 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


Coun, Prof. Adolphe. Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane, par Alain René Le- 
sage, abbreviated and edited with introductions and notes by Adolphe Cohn and 
Robert Sanderson. D. C. Heath and Co., pp. xii., 212. — Introduction to 
Cyrano de Bergerac, translated by Charles Renauld, F. A. Stokes Company, pp. 
iii-viii. — Literary Paris. Zhe Bookman, Jan.; viii., 485-487; Feb.; viii., 
579-581; Mch.; ix., 87-88; Apr.; ix., 171-174; May; ix., 271-273; 
June ; ix. 

Pace, Dr.C. H. ‘You taught me memory.”? Zhe Century, Jan.; lvii., 457. 
— The plays and poems of Richard Hovey, II, Poems. Zhe Bookman, Jan.; 
viii., 449-453. — All ways of love. Zhe Bookman, Jan.; viii., 479. — Ron- 
deau-valentine. Zhe Century, Feb.; lvii., 640. — Answer to the Rubaiyat of 
Omar. Zhe Bookman, Feb.; viii., 573. — Westward. Aimnsiee’s, Mch.; iii., 
188. — Song on an oriental theme. Zhe Century, May; lviii. 152. — New 
life, new art. Zhe Bookman, May; ix., 250. — ‘‘ Love's dearest moment.’’ 
Harper's Magazine, June; xcix., 37. —Editor of Cyrano de Bergerac’s A 
voyage to the moon; with notes and introductory essay on the life and works 
of Cyrano de Bergerac. The Doubleday and McClure Co., EP. XXX., 219. 

Fitz-GeraLp, J. D. Review of James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish 
literature, Revue hispanique (1898), v., 502-504. 
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Surgery 

Markok, Dr. F. H. Uretero-ureteral anastamosis for traumatism. Amnals of 
Surgery, June; xxix., 693-705. 

Cory, Dr. W. B. The treatment of inoperable cancer. Zhe Practitioner, 
(London), Apr. — Article on ‘‘abdominal surgery,’’ in Progressive medicine. 
Lea Bros. & Co., June; ii., 17-140. 

Horcukiss, Dr. L. W. Cholecystitis: a clinical review of twenty-one cases. 
Annals of Surgery, Apr. ; xxiv., 435-48. 

Down, Dr. C. N. Tubercular cervical lymph nodes: a study based upon thir- 
six cases submitted to operation. Annals of Surgery, May; xxix., 559-577. 
Footr, Dr. E. M. Ingrowing nail: a comparison of methods of operating. 
Medical News, Feb. 18; 1xxiv., 200-4.—Volvulus of the sigmoid flexure, three 
times relieved by laparatomy. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 


9; cxl., 233-4. 


Zoology 


DEAN, Prof. Bashford. On the new genus of lamprey, Macropthalmia chilensis. 
Science, May 26; ix, No. 230, p. 270.—On Paleospondylus gunnz and on 
the systematic arrangement of devonian fishes. Jem, N. Y. Acad. Sci. ; vol. 
ii., No. 1, p. 270. Pl. I., text figures. 

Stronc, Dr. O. S. Critique of Cole’s Cervical nerves of chimera. Jour. of Com- 
parative Neurology, July, 1898; viii., Nos. 1 and 2, p. i-xii.—Review of 
Johnston’s On the cranial nerves of the sturgeon: A report of the neurological 
seminar of the Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Hole, Mass. Season of 
1898. bid, Nov., 1898; viii., No. 3, 170. 


Teachers College 


RussELL, Prof. J. E. The training of teachers for secondary schools. Zduca- 
tional Review, Apr. ; 364-79. 

WoopHuLL, Prof. J. F. Chemical experiments; a laboratory manual. Henry 
Holt & Co. Pp. 136.—The teaching of physical science in secondary schools. 
D. Appleton & Co, Pp. v, 42. 

DopcE, Prof. R. E. A few comments on some recent suggestions concerning 
geography teaching. Jour. Sch. Geog., Jan. ; iii., 29-32. — Review of Payne’s 
Geographical nature studies. Jour. Sch. Geog., Jan. ; iii., 40. — Review of 
Carpenter's Geographical reader: North America. Jour. Sch. Geog., Jan. ; 
iii., 39-40. — Review of Russell’s Rivers of North America. Science, Feb. 
10; ix., 214-216. — The annual meeting of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. Science, Mch. 24; ix., 452-4. — Some suggestions for scientific semi- 
mars and conferences. Science, Apr. 7; ix., 520-521. — Review of Starr’s 
American Indians. Jour. Sch. Geog., April; iii., 159-160. — Review of 
Lyde’s Geography of Africa. Jour. Sch. Geog., May; iii., 199-200.—Review 
of Bird’s School geography. Jour. Sch. Geog., May; iii., 200. — Review of 
Davis’s Physical geography. Bulletin American Geographical Society, Feb. 
xxxi, i., 81-83.—The work in science in grade 6B, New York Teacher's Mon- 
ographs, I1., 57-62.—Editor of Records of Meetings of New York Academy 
of Sciences, January, 1898, to December, 1898; published in Annals of New 
York Academy of Sciences, xi., part iii., 443-499; and of Journal of School 
Geography, Jan. to June; iii., 1-240. 

CHURCHILL, Prof. A. V. Answers to questions submitted by the Committee of 
Ten of the Art Section of the National Education Association., Art Education, 
Apr.; v., 219-222. 

Other Officers 


SAvaGE, Dr. W. L. Columbia University. Gymnasium Guide, 
Dar.inc, E. A. The power plant of a university. Zvens. Am. Soc. Mech. 
Eng.; xx., 663. 





University Statistics 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


1894-95 1895-96 1896-97 1897-98 1898-99 

Bachelor of Arts ..... 47 54 57 45 59 
Bachelor of Arts from Bar- 

nard College. ..... 8 18 21 22 21 
BachelorofLaws..... 36 52 72 84 92 
Master of Laws 2 ° o ° ° 
Doctor of Medicine*. . . 192 40 
Engineer of Mines. ... 13 12 7 19 8 
Civil Engineer... .. 22 9 15 21 14 
Electrical Engineer. . . 13 15 27 25 
Metallurgical Engineer. . I I o I 
Bachelor of Science . . ° ° 12 20 
Bachelor of Philosophy . 16 21 I o 
Master of Arts . 22 55 62 83 
Doctor of Philosophy... 21 10 16 34 
Honorary Degrees .. . I 2 I 5 


394 483 331 495 502 


* The variation in the number of graduates from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons is due to the transition from the three years’ to the four years’ course. 


SUMMARY OF OFFICERS, 1898-99 


ProfessomS. 2 se et te 

Adjunct and Associate Professors. . . 
Clinical Professors and Lecturers 
Demonstrators 


Clinical Assistants. . . 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION . 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
EMERITUS OFFICERS . . 
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This table shows the number of students registered during the 
academic year 1898-9, as compared with the number registered 
for the year 1897-8. The net gain is 391. Of this number, 
however, 297 are due to the union of Teachers College with the 
University. Aside from this addition, the gain is 94. The 
undergraduate schools have gained 98 and the non-professional 
graduate schools only 26*; while the professional schools have 
lost 25. 

The table also shows, in an imperfect way, the number of 
persons who have been directly concerned with the work of the 
University. 


REGISTRATION AT Conus | in 1897-8 and 1898-9 


iF 


Fourth Year 
Graduates 


| 
F 
Columbia College 36 89 87 53| 38 
Barnard College (undergraduates) . . 45| 38) 24) 24) 71 





Total undergraduates 


Faculties of Philosophy, Political 
Science and Pure Science. . § * * 
Barnard College (graduates) 


Total non-professional 
graduate students 


Faculty of Applied Science 196/113] 62) 42) 38 
Faculty of Law... . ° Got 133|105|107 4 
Faculty of Medicine 194|161|179)139) 53 
Teachers College .~s 


Total professional students . 





Total students in University. . . . 


Extension eae Teachers College . - 
Officers... : 


Total University genet — 


* The smallness of this gain is due to the fact that many students pri- 
marily registered in Teachers College, who are also doing graduate work, 
are now classed as professional students. 


+Not including (55) teachers and (534) pupils in the Horace Mann 
School of ‘Teachers College. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER and OLEAN, N. Y. 


MAIN OFFICE: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE LUBRICATING OILS 


AND GREASES 
LEATHER AND HARNESS OILS 


BRANCH AGENCIES AND WAREHOUSES 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 


NEW YORK BOMBAY 

29 Broadway BUDAPEST 
BOSTON BUENOS AYRES 

45 Purchase Street CAPE TOWN 
PHILADELPHIA GENOA 

305 Walnut Street HAMBURG 
TORONTO LONDON 

Front and Scott Streets MELBOURNE 
MONTREAL SINGAPORE 

590 St. Paul Street COPENHAGEN 
HALIFAX KOBE (JAPAN) 

44 Bedford Row PARIS 


SEND FOR BOOK ON “LUBRICATION,” MAILED FREE 
ON APPLICATION 





The State Trust Company 


No. 100 Broapway, New York 


Acts as Executor and Trustee under Wills; Administra- 
tor, Guardian or Committee of Estates; Trustee under the 
Mortgages or Trust Deeds of Corporations, and as Trustee 
under other lawful trusts created by Corporations or Indi- 
viduals; Registrar or Agent for the Transfer of the stock and 
bonds of Corporations; and Agent for the care and manage- 
ment of Real or Personal property for Residents or Non- 
residents. Receives money on deposit subject to cheque or 
on certificate. Designated by the Supreme Court as a deposi- 
tory for Court funds, and by the Superintendent of Banks as a 
depository for the reserve of Savings and other State Banks 

Allows interest on deposits. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


WALTER S. JOHNSTON. .... . . President 
WILLIAM A. NASH } : : 
HENRY H. COOK $ : 
H. M. FRANCIS .. . . Secretary and Treasurer 
. « Trust Officer 


TRUSTEES. 


HENRY H. COOK EDWARD H. CLARK 
JOEL B. ERHARDT JOSEPH N. HALLOCK 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON ANDREW MILLS 
EDWIN A. McALPIN THOMAS A. McINTYRE 
ANSON G. McCOOK WILLIAM A. NASH 
GEO. FOSTER PEABODY FORREST H. PARKER 
EDWARD E. POOR WILLIS S. PAINE 
THOMAS F. RYAN ELIHU ROOT 
HENRY STEERS R. A. C. SMITH 
H. H. VREELAND WILLIAM C, WHITNEY 
WM, A. WHEELOCK P. A. B. WIDENER 








